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A  New  Hebrew  Particle.    By  Paul  Haupt. 

[Abstract  of  a  papex-  read  before  the  American  Oriental  Society,  April  22, 1892.*] 

In  some  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  we  find  the  prefixed  S  used  in  a 
peculiar  meaning:  e.  (j.  in  the  well-known  saying  from  the  ninth  chapter 
of  Ecclesiastes:  For  Mm  who  is  (still)  associated  with  all  the  living,  there  is 
some  prospect, for  "a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion."  As  I  have  indi- 
cated in  the  specimen  of  my  reconstruction  of  Ecclesiastes,  printed  in  No. 
89  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars  (June,  1891), f  I  regard  this 
passage  as  an  interpolation,  a  subsequent  addition  to  9,  4.  A  living  dog  is 
better  than  a  dead  lion,  which  seems  to  be  a  proverbial  quotation,  is  expressed 
in  the  original  by :  nnn  nnxn  p  Jii:  Nin  ^n  aS^S.  The  S  here  is  authenticated 
by  Symmachos'  rendering;  kvvI  (uvti  $e\Ti6v  Iittiv  fi  keovTiT(Svr]K6TL.  But 
if  S  were  used  here  in  its  usual  signification,  as  the  exponent  of  the  dative, 
we  should  expect  in  Hebrew  :  ncn  ^^^N^  )d  ■h  aita  'n  ^Sd.  The  commentators 
state  correctly  that  the  prefixed  ^  is  used  here  for  the  sake  of  emphasis 
(Ewald,  I  310''),  but  the  *?  is  generally  explained  as  the  preposition  S  with 
the  meaning  as  to:  as  to  a  living  dog  it  is  better  than  a  dead  lion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  liave  in  this  ■?  a  special  emphatic  particle,  the 
equivalent  of  the  well-known  Arabic  la-  "verily;"  for  example:  la'lhdqqu 
"verily,  it  is  the  truth,"  or  la-  rdjulu"  qd'imu"  "  verily  there  stands  a  man  " 
(Caspari,  §  492,  2;  c/.  ibid.,  'i'i  49.5  below;  490 :  inn'  Alldhu  la-  huwa  el-  'azizu 
"behold  God,  verily  he  is  the  mighty  one;"  cf.  Caspari-Miiller,*  pp.  242; 
339;  340,  2;  342  bel. ;  394  (§  552).  This  emphatic  particle  is  also  used 
before  the  so-called  modus  energicus  of  the  imperfect,  for  example  la-  tara- 
vnlnna  "verily,  ye  will  surely  see"  (Caspari,  p.  215,  i)  and  before  the  particle 
of  the  future  {la-  saufa),  cf.  p.  202  below. 

The  emphatic  S  verily  appears  in  Assyrian  in  the  form  H-.  For  the  length 
of  the  vowel  in  M-  compared  with  the  Arabic  la-,  we  may  point  to  the  so- 
called  Kaph  similitndinis  ?  whicli  appears  in  Arabic  as  ka,  anil  in  Assyrian 
as  ki,  that  is  the  genitive  or  construct  state  of  a  noun  ku,  inUected  like  pw, 
pt,  pd,  'mouth'  (KAT^  505).  1  stated  in  the  glossary  to  my  translation  of 
the  cuneiform  account  of  the  Deluge,  published  in  the  second  edition  of 
Schrader's  work  Die  Keilinschriften  und  dasAlte  Testament  (Giessen,  1883,  p. 
507,  s.  V.  iS)  that  the  emphatic  III  '  verily '  was  identical  with  the  Arabic  la-, 
while  I  compared  the  precative  particle  lit-  with  the  Arabic  li-,  which  appears 


*Cf.  Am.  Or.  Soc.  Proc,  April,  1892,  p.  ccxxx.  I  was  not  able  to  hand  in  abstracts  of 
my  papers  read  before  the  Am.  Or.  .Soc.  at  its  meeting  in  Washington,  April,  1892,  and  as 
I  shall  hardly  find  the  time  in  the  near  future  to  publish  the  four  papers  in  full,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  other  work,  I  have  deemed  it  better  to  print  the  abstracts  here.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  Dr.  I.  M.  Casanowicz  is  making  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  emphatic  Lamedh  prmjixum  in  Hebrew,  on  the-basis  of  my  theory. 

fCf.  my  paper  on  The  Book  of  JEccleiiastes  in  the  Philadelphia  Oriental  Studies  (Phila- 
delphia, 1894). 


in  Ethiopic  as  la-.  Schrader  seems  to  have  misunderstood'  my  remarks,  as 
he  writes,  p.  562  below  of  his  work,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  compare  the 
emphatic  M-  '  verily '  with  tlie  Arabic  precative  particle  /(-.  The  statement 
is  repeated  on  p.  242  of  the  second  volume  of  the  English  edition  of  Schrader's 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament  (London,  18S8).  I  never  said 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Delitzsch  discusses  the  empliaticM  'verily '  in  ^78  of  his  ^s.9i/nan  Grammar 
(p.  214  of  the  English  edition).  He  thinks,  and  I  agree  with  him,  that  the 
emphatic  M-  is  identical  with  the  cohortative  lA,  for  which  he  givesa  number 
of  examples  in  U  93  and  145.  In  his  Prolegomena,  p.  134,  Delitzsch  ad- 
vances the  theory  that  this  particle  hi-  [cf  Hebrew  M,  Arabic  lau)  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  Assyrian  verbal  stem  le'u  'to  wish.'  Ld  is  also  used  with 
the  meaning  or,  and  Delitzsch  thinks  that  both  /«  'or'  and  M  'utinam'  come 
from  the  same  stem,  pointing  to  the  Hebrew  in  or,  from  nix.  It  seems  to 
me  that  M  'or'  must  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  i,  or  d,  the  Assyrian 
equivalent  of  Hebrew  in,  and  the  emphatic  particle  S.  This  explanation  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  we  find  in  the  meaning  sive-sive  both  lu-U  and 
hUl.  Delitzsch  gives  a  number  of  illustrations,  I.  c.  pp.  212-216  {cf.  De- 
litzsch's  Assyrian  Grammar,  English  edition,  p.  230  below).  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  in  several  passages,  where  Delitzsch  assumes  the  particle  o  'or' 
(Arabic  au),  we  have  simply  the  ordinary  u  'and'  (Arabic  j«t-).  Especially 
in  the  combination  u-lil  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  u  as  the  equivalent  of 
Hebrew  wl-. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  we  find  the  Hebrew  equi- 
valent of  hUd,  that  is  S"  S  used  in  the  same  meaning,  e.  g.  Josh.  17,  16:  all 
the  Canaanites  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  valley  have  chariots  of  iron,  both  they 
who  are  of  Belh-Shean  and  her  towns,  and  they  who  are  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel: — 
:SN|nif  pnya  nu'NSi  ninuai  jn^-  n^aa  ic-nS  pDjin  i'in^  aij"n  ijjjjdh  Sd3  Sna  33-\i 
Dillmann  in  his  commentary  on  the  Hexateuch  thinks  that  h  is  used  here  in 
the  meaning  of  nx  or  Dy,  so  that  it  would  have  the  same  force  as  tlie  a  in 
the  preceding  'jyjDD  ^:,2,  but  S  S  must  here  undoubtedly  be  taken  in  the 
same  meaning  as  the  Assyrian  Id- Id  'sive-  sive,'  or  'et-et.'  In  the  same 
way  we  find  in  Ezr.  I,  U  :  la-"^!  ^^'"^  ='':'?  ^:>  all  the  vessels,  both  silver  and  gold. 
In  Siegfried's  and  Stade's  new  Hebrew  Dictionary,  p.  305''  below,  we  find 
the  passage  translated  correctly  :  alle  Oefdsse,  sowohl  die  von  Gold  als  die  von 
Silber  inbegriffen,  but  tlie  S  is  explained  as  quod  attinet  ad,  that  is,  as  a  variety 
of  the  preposition  S  (the  sign  of  the  dative)  used  for  emphasizing  a  single 
noun  in  the  sentence  {zur  Hervorhebung  eines  einzelnm  Nomens  im  Satze).  But 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  double  h-  h  as  in  iD^Si  jntS,  which  is  the 
Assyrian  lA-  I'd  '  sive-  sive,'  and  the  emphatic  h  verily,  Arabic  la  which  we 
found  in  the  passage  of  Ecclesiastes:  ncn  nnxn  p  3iB  Nin  ^^  dSdS. 

The  emphatic  S  occurs  in  v.  5  of  the  first  chapter  of  Ezra  :  dtiSxh  iiyn  SaS 
inn  riN  verily  every  one  whose  spirit  God  had  stirred  up ;  S  has  here  the  force 
of  in  fact,  or  in  short,  German  kurz  {cf.  Gen.  9,  10 ;  23,  10 ;  Ex.  27,  3.  19  • 
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Ez.  44,  9,  &c.).  Somewhat  different  is  the  use  of  ^:^  in  2  Ch.  7,  21 :  .-rani 
Di'>*  I'^'y  ■NSj'  ''D^'t  P'''"!'  fi'^  ■>'•!'!<  '^'^  «"<i  'Ai«  AoK^f  ic/ii'c/i  wns  high,  verilij  efery 
one  that  passdh  by  it  shall  be  appalled  at  it,  Ka)  i  oIkos  ovtos  i  u\fni\6s,  ttSs  S 
SiaToptviiityos  avrhp  ^ic<7tij<T(toi .  Lag.  cd.  of  Liicimi's  recension  reads:  koI 
d  oJkos  ovtos  fts  ^v  v^i^ijKhs,  ^pyjfjiwOrjfffTat  ■  iras  &  irapanopfu6^(vos  avrhv  ^kitti)- 
(TfTui.  In  the  parallel  passage  1  K.  9,  8  the  emphatic  ''  is  omitted,  and 
instead  of  n>n  we  read  the  imperfect  n^ni  (oStos  tarai  i  ii'rtXSs).  The  correct 
te.Tt  seems  to  be  in  both  passages  i"yS  nvT  jvSy  ri'n  -iu-n  nin  n-^ni  {cf.  Tlienius' 
Commentary  on  Kings,  2d  ed.,  Lpz.,  1873,  p.  143  below,  and  Keil's  Com- 
mentary, second  ed.,  Lpz.,  ISTG,  p.  Ill,  n.  1  ;  also  Klostermann's  Sam.  und 
Klin.  (Nordlingen,  1887),  p.  326. 

In2Chr.28,15:  ini'  oiN'3'i  Vtro  SaS  Dnnna  iSnj'UAey  can-tec/ (<Aem)  on  asses, 
ei'ery  one  that  uas  feeble  and  brought  thetn  lo  Jericho,  I  consider  "^  as  the  prepo- 
sition wliich  is  used  here  as  the  exponent  of  the  accusative.  J  The  S  in  irsS 
witli  which  this  '"  is  combined  in  the  llth  edition  of  Gesenius'  Lexicon  (p. 
414'',  innnediately  before  B)  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature. 

There  are  two  more  passages  in  Chronicles  which  are  generally  cited  for 
this  emphatic  use  of  the  prefixed  '^ :  1  Chr.  3,  2  and  7,  1.  In  the  first 
pa.ssage  we  read :  ei--:-3n''  •u-'^n-n  ''n<:t  ■:;•  pj^N  ii^an  in  >:z  vn  1*^x1.  The 
S  can  hardly  be  the  emphatic  [larticle  here:  it  is  probably  due  to  a  mistake 
caused  by  the  S  in  the  preceding  name  of  the  mother  of  the  second  son 
S'J'3nS;  ^>j'3n''  ^N'ji,  Or  the  scribe  may  have  intended  to  write:  DiSiy^x  is'>Stt'."i 
nzyvh.  Even  Keil,  who  is  as  a  rule  most  conservative,  regards  tlie  S  here 
as  a  clerical  error.  Nor  does  the  '?  seem  to  be  correct  in  the  second  passage, 
1  Chr.  7,  1 :  nyj-iN  piDCi  aiu"  hnibi  ySin  irtt-C"  'J3S1.  It  is  evidently  a  mis- 
take, probably  caused  by  the  1:3^1  which  we  find  at  the  beginning  of  vv. 
42.  46  and  47  {cf.  also  vv.  48.  56.  62)  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  Codex 
Vuticatms  of  the  LXX  reads  (to!  to75  viols,  while  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  gives 
(tal  oEtoi  vloX  'laaaxap-  Lagarde,  in  his  edition  of  Lucian's  recension,  has 
Kol  TOiS  viols  ItTffaxap. 

Is.  32,  1  is  generally  cited  for  the  emphatic  S :  Behold  a  kivg  shall  reign 
in  righteousne.'!S,  and  princes  shall  rule  in  judgment:  oab-dS  oni^^i  ^SD'  ^SD■'  pisS  jn 
ni;'\  Niigelsbach  thinks,  the  prophet  repeated  the  S  on  purpose,  Stade's 
and  Siegfried's  Lexicon,  p.  306"  above  translates  zi^-wh :  quod  ad  principes 
uttinel;  but  Delitzsch,  Cheyne,  Dillmann,  and  Duhni,  are  probably  right 
in  explaining  it  simply  as  a  clerical  error. 

;|/  16,  3:  HDH  I'-i.sa  t^'n  o^'S'inp'? ,  is  generally  cited  as  an  instance  of  this 
usage  of  S  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  But  the  text  seems  to  be  corrupt, 
besides  the  S  may  be  explained  here  as  the  common  exponent  of  the  dative, 
depending  on  the  preceding  ."nsx  in  v.  2.  Biithgen  in  his  commentary 
(Gottingen,  1892)  p.  42,  reads:  nini  inN>  0''£'n|iS. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  use  of  the  S  prafixum  in  the  Old  Testament 
will  no  doubt  reveal  a  considerable  number  of  cases  where  the  h  is  not  the 
preposition  but  the  emphatic  particle  S  =  Arabic  la-  and  .\ssyr.  Iii '  verily  '  § 
while  the  repeated  SS  corresponds  to  the  Assyrian  lil-h'i  'sive-sive.' 


Batim  lo  benuyitn.    By  Paul  Haupt. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  tbe  American  Oriental  Society,  April  22, 1892.] 

We  read  in  the  memoirs  of  Nehemiah,  chap.  7,  v.  5,  immediately  before 
the  genealogical  register  of  the  families  which  availed  themselves  of  the 
permission  to  return  to  Palestine  (another  edition  of  ihe  document  is  found 
in  Ezra  2):  the  city  was  extensive  and  great,  but  the  people  were  few  therein,  and 
the  homes  were  not  built.     iD'ija  D\i3  pNi  nainj  DJD  Dyni  nSiji  nni  njm  -iiy.nv 

Bertheau  says  in  his  commentary  published  in  1862:  this  can  only  mean 
that  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  new  houses ;  there  must  have  been  houses, 
of  course,  if  the  city  was  inhabited,  and  the  houses  are  expressly  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  v.  3,  and  more  frequently  in  chap.  3.  Chap.  7,  v.  3, 
we  read  that  there  should  be  appointed  night-watchmen  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  everyone  in  his  watch,  and  every  one  over  against  his  house, 
t.  e.  every  one  in  his  turn  and  so  far  as  feasible  near  his  house.     In  chap.  3 


*  For  or'  c/.  Jer.  4,  9  ;  Job  18,  20. 

t  Bertheau  says  here,  p.  215  below,  of  his  Commentary  (2ii  ed.,  Leipzig,  1 873) ;  Das  S  Tor 
hofiiltrt  na^ttdrucktich  ein  anderes  Subject  ein. 

X  Bertheau  (Commentary,  2d  ed.,  p.  373)  rightly  calls  '^jS :  ein  durcli  S  kmnllich  gemachier 
Accusaiiv ;  cf.  Keil's  Comm.,  328  below),  also  BezoiiVs  Achdmeniden-Insc/iri/teii  (Leipzig, 
1882),  pp.  xii.  49  (.to6  ana,  No.  3),  and  Noldeke's  Sj/r.  Gr.,  g  287. 

gSee  e.  g.  note  3  of  my  paper  on  T/te  Book  of  Bcclesiastes  in  the  Philadelphia  Oriental 
Sludits  (Philadelphia,  1894). 


we  are  told  in  half  a  <lozen  cises  (vv.  18-23''".  28.  2;).  80)  that  those  who 
took  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  worked  over  against, 
or  near  their  hou.ses  (a.T3  njj,  or  oro  Sn,  or,  v.  30,  'r'3f^  iJJ). 

Bertheau's  interpretation  of  the  (^issage  is  reprinted  without  any  changes 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  commentary  prepared  by  Professor  Rys.sel,  of 
Zurich,  which  w.is  published  in  1887.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  show 
that  the  passage  did  not  stand  in  need  of  correction.  In  5  7  of  the  Intro- 
duction, e.  g.  Bertheau  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  write  that  Dillmann's  edi- 
tion of  the  Ethiopic  version  whose  second  part  contained  the  books  of  Ezra 
and  Esther,  had  to  be  used  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Greek  text,  which 
has  not  been  handed  down  very  carefully.  Now  it  is  well  known  that 
Dillmann  never  published  the  Ethiopic  version  of  Ezra  and  Esther  ;  never- 
theless Bertheau's  remarkable  statement  of  1862  was  reprinted  in  full  by 
Ryssel  in  1887, — an  unpardonable  negligence  which  elicited  a  severe  rebuke 
from  the  late  Prof.  Paul  de  Lagarde  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Mitlheilungen 
(Gottingen,  1889),  p.  288. 

Keil  in  his  Biblical  commentary  on  what  he  calls  the  post-exilic  historical 
books.  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Esther  (Leipzig,  1870)  p.  549  gives 
in  the  main  the  same  explanation  as  Bertheau.  He  says,  the  houses  were 
not  built  does  not  mean  that  there  were  no  houses  at  all,  as  the  city  had 
been  inhabited  for  more  than  90  years,  but  simply  that  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  more  houses. 

The  explanation  is  hardly  satisfactory.  Houses  were  not  built  cannot  mean 
houses  were  not  buUt  in  many  places,  or  thei-e  was  plenty  of  room  for  new  houses.* 

Nor  do  the  ancient  versions  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  LXX  has : 
Koi  7]  Tr6Kis  TT\aT€7a  Kal  ^i-yaKi],  Ka.)  6  \ahs  6\lyos  4v  aurp,  Ka.\  ovk  ^txap  oiKiat 
i^KoSoixriixivai.  Lagarde's  edition  of  Lucian's  recension  gives  the  same 
text,  the  only  differences  being  that  x^P"'-  's  added  to  TXa-ri'ia.  rendering 
on' nam  (Gen.  34,  21;  Jud.  18,  10),  and  that  iv  fieo-a  aiirris  is  substituted 
for  ey  airfi  in  accordance  with  Hebrew  nji.'iJ. 

The  Vulgate  reads :  civitas  autem  erat  lata  nimis  et  grandis,  et  populus  parvus 
in  medio  ejus,  et  non  erant  domus  ciedijicatae. 

The  Peshita  has:   T^^t  Nna  jmS  Nin  rrSi  nu3  Nin  iiyt  Nsp  Nvnoi  N3i  NnnDi 

a'iJ3  D\n3  px,  the  houses  were  not  built,  must  have  a  special  meaning  here. 
As  Keil  remarks,  the  city  had  been  inhabited  for  more  than  90  years,  so 
there  must  have  been  houses.  Moreover  the  prophet  Haggai  preached  long 
before  Nehemiah  came  to  Jerusalem  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  in  the 
sixth  month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  (i.  e.  520  B.  C),  while  Nehemiah 
went  to  Jerusalem  in  the  20th  year  of  Artaxerses  I  Longimanus,  (i.  e.  445) 
— Haggai  says,  chap.  I,  vv.  2  and  4  :  These  people  say,  the  time  has  not  come 
yet  that  the  Lord's  house  shoidd  be  rebuilt,  but  is  it  time  for  yourselves,  to  dwell  in 
paneled  houses,  while  the  house  of  the  Lord  lies  waste  f  Many  of  the  poor  people 
tluit  had  returned  from  Babylon  had  evidently  established  themselves  in 
the  deserted  palaces  of  the  noble  families  that  had  been  carried  to  Babylonia 
at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  under  Nebuchadnezzar  (597). 

All  these  considerations  show  that  D'lja  dtj  J'N  ihe  houses  were  not  built, 
must  have  a  different  meaning  here. 

Now  we  know  that  house  means  also /ami'/;/,  and  that  to  build  means  to  beget 
children.  Gen.  16,  2,  Sarai  says  to  Abram :  the  Lord  has  restrained  me  from 
bearing,  go  in  unto  my  maid;  it  may  be  that  I  may  be  buUded  by  her,  that  is 
obtain  children  by  her  (njDD  n:3N  'SiN.)  Kautzsch  and  Socin,  in  the  preface 
to  the  second  edition  of  their  translation  of  the  book  of  Oenesis  (Freiburg 
i.  B.  1891,  p.  xiv),  consider  it  remarkable  that  J.  B.  B.  Venusi,  of  Ossegg, 
in  his  German  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  (Prague,  1820),  rendered 
njca  nj3N  correctly  by  /  shall  obtain  children  by  her.  They  seem  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  Authorized  Version  gave  the  correct  translation  long  ago. 
Nor  do  they  seem  to  have  noticed  that  J.  D.  Michaelis  in  his  Deutsche  Uber- 
selzung des  Alien  Testaments mit  Anmerhmgen fiir  Ungelehrte,  part  2  (Gottingen, 
1776)  gave  the  correct  translation  :  Nim  meine  JSIagd  eur  Beyschldferin, 
%nelleicht  erhalte  ich  durch  sie  Kinder. 

The  LXX  has  here :  'Iva.  TcKvowoi^a-eis  e|  avTijs ;  Lucian's  recension  (ed. 
Lagarde)  :  Iva  TtKvoTTOii\cruixai  4(  avTTJs ;  the  Vulgate  :  si  forte  saltern  ex  ilia 
suscipiant  filios;  the  Peshita,  on  the  other  hand,  njD  nn'^pn  133  perhaps  I 
shall  be  comforted  by  her. 

The  same  use  of  the  Niphal  nj3j  to  be  built,  is  found  Gen.  30,  3,  where 
Kachel  says  to  Jacob:  "  Oo  to  my  maid  Bilha,  and  she  shall  bear  upon  my 
knees,  that  I  may  be  built  by  her,  that  is,  have  children  by  her. 


*Oettli,  Die  geschichtUchen  Nagiographen  (Nordlingen,  1889),  p,  121,  translates:  there 
were  keine  neugebauten  Bduser. 
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The  expression  to  build  a  house  in  the  meaning  to  establish  a  family  is  found 
e  a  Ruth  4  11  where  tlie  people  say  :  The  Lord  make  Ruth  like  Rachel  and 
Leah,  which  'two  'did  bn.ild  the  house  of  Israel.  ^'^  ^^  0^'^'='  "=  ■^'^'»<  "'^'^=1  """^^ 
Snis",  !.  e.  Eachel  and  Leah  bore  a  numerous  progeny  to  Israel ;  they  were 
the  ancestresses  of  the  wliole  Israelilish  nation. 

Dent.  25,  9,  we  read:  If  a  man  refuses  to  marry  his  brotlier's  widow  she 
shall  spit  in  his  face  in  the  presence  of  the  elders  and  say :  So  sliall  it  be 
done  unto  that  man  that  will  not  build  up  his  brother's  house;  that  is,  beget 
children  to  presene  the  name  of  his  brother:   ^>*  ^'^'  ^"^  t^n'i:"nS  na-v:  ^=? 

When  Nathan  prophesies  to  David  (2  S.  7,  11 ;  cf  ib.  27) :  the  Lord  tel- 
leth  thee  that  he  will  make  thee  a  house,  it  means  not  that  he  will  build  a  palace 
for  him,  but  that  he  will  establi.<ih  his  dynasty,  keep  his  family  on  the  throne 
for  ever. 

The  prophet  Ahijah,  the  Shilonite,  tells  Jeroboam,  I  K  II,  3S  :  thus  saith 
the  Lord,  if  thou  wilt  keep  my  commandments  I  will  be  with  thee  and  build  thee  a 
sure  house,  as  I  built  for  David,  and  will  give  Israel  unto  thee;  that  is,  I  will 
establish  thy  dymusty  in  the  Northern  Kingdom  just  as  firmly  as  the  throne 
of  the  house  of  David  in  Jerusalem. 

In  Ex.  I,  21,  we  read :  the  midwives  feared  God  and  he  made  them*  houses; 
that  means,  blessed  them  with  a  numerous  progeny. 

In  the  same  way  we  must  interpret  the  well-known  passage  Ecclesiasticus 
3,  11 :  The  blessing  of  the  father  establishes  the  houses  of  the  children,  but  the 
curse  of  the  mother  rootelh  out  foundations,  ev\oyia  irarphs  a-TjiptCei  oIkovs  TtKvav, 
Kardpa  Se  firtTphs  4Kpi(o:  BeiifAta.  Fecundity  and  numerous  progeny  was 
considered  the  greatest  blessing  (Ex.  23,  26;  Dent.  7,  14),  while  sterility 
was  looked  upon  as  a  great  misfortune  (Lev.  20,  20).  The  same  idea  pre- 
vails in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Nebuchadnezzar  prays :  sMti  luksud, 
lu'sbd  littiiti,  "  let  me  reach  old  age,  let  me  be  satisfied  with  progeny  "  t  (KB. 
111,2,29,8;  39,50;  45,44;  53,55;  55,20.25;  59,29;  61,17;  63,  14; 
65  6;  69,  No.  14,  7),  or  rubbisi  zeri-m  sundili  nannabi,  "spread  my  seed, 
multiply  my  progeny"  (69,  11);  cf  also  Nerigl.  75,  36;  79,  32,  and 
Naboiiidus  (Peiser)  119,  44,  &c.,  &c. 

That  the  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  colony  after  the  return  from  the 
Exile  were  indeed  desperate,  that  especially  the  families  were  not  very 
large,  may  be  inferred  from  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah.  Zechariah  says 
chap.  8,4:  There  will  yet  old  men  and  old  women  sit  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
and  every  man  with  hit  staff  in  his  hand  for  very  age,  and  the  streets  of  the  city 
shall  be  full  of  boys  and  ijirU  playing  in  the  streets  thereof  If  it  be  marvellous  in 
the  eyes  af  the  remnant  of  the  people  in  these  days,  should  it  also  be  marvellous  in 
mine  eyes,  says  the  Lord.  The  prophet  could  not  have  uttered  such  a  pre- 
diction to  inspire  his  people  with  confidence  in  the  future,  if  the  family  life 
at  that  time  had  come  up  to  the  ideal  of  Jewish  happiness.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  D'1J3  O'na  ff),  Neh.  7,  4,  the  houses  were  not  built,  means  the 
families  were  not  built  up,  the  families  were  not  large,  there  were  neither  vener- 
able old  people,  nor  many  children  ensuring  the  [irosperity  of  the  new 
colony. 

Children,  says  the  autlior  of  psalm  127,  which  was  written  at  the  same 
period,};  are  the  heritage  of  the  Lord,  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his  reward.  As 
arrows  in  the  hand  of  a  warrior,  so  are  the  children  of  one's  youth.  Happy  is  the 
man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them.  They  will  not  be  dispersed  §  when  they  try 
to  ward  off  the  enemies  at  the  gate.  \\  ** 


•  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  words  and  he  made  them  houses  are  taken  from  a  differ- 
eut  document.  They  seem  to  have  referred  originally  not  to  the  midwives  but  to  the 
Israelites. 

fWinckler  translates  in  the  first  passage:  7neine,  Grosslfialen  giniessm,  in  the  second: 
Lebenslcraft  gentessen;  Bezold  (75,  36);  moge  idi  eine  FiiUevon  Nachlcommensctiaft  erleben 
(cf.  Nabon.  Pels.,  119,  -14). 

t  As  has  been  observed  by  Grseta,  the  psalm  seems  to  be  directed  against  Nehemiah, 
who  must  have  been  a  eunuch  (p/.  Is.  56,  4),  as  he  served  wine  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen  (Neh.  3,  6).  Nebemiab's  energy  in  urging  his  co-religionists  to  restore  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  must  have  been  distasteful  to  a  great  many  people  who  believed  that  the 
Lord  would  be  unto  Jerusalem  a  wall  of  Are  round  about,  and  that  the  city  should  be 
inhabited  as  an  open  country  (nT"lS)  without  walls  (Zecb.  3,  5). 

§1  believe  that  i:'iD  in  this  verse  as  well  as  in  similar  passages  is  the  equivalent  of 
Arabic  biUlia,  or  bnUfia,  "to  scatter." 

II I  read  nan*,  or  n^ii,  (cf.  Ip3-1M  ihey  pursued,  1  S.  14,  22;  2^\y'^  Jer.  9,  2,  they  bent, 
&c.    Ges.*5  p.  147,  Engl.  ed.  p.  137,  ?  5'S,  3,  'rem.  4.) 

««Gen.a3,17;  34,60;  Is.  82,  7  ;  88,6;  2S.11, 23;  1  Macc.5,22.  C/.  the  Assyrian 
proverb  quoted  in  Note  23  of  my  paper  on  The.  Boole  of  Ecrlesiastes  in  the  Philadelphia 
Orientat  Studies :  "  the  enemy  will  not  be  scattered  in  front  of  the  gate  of  a  city  whose 
weapons  are  not  strong."  (Assyrian  ;  dlu  sa  tcalcfcaiu  td  dannu,  nalcni  ina  pdn  abuUl'su  ut 
ifpattar. 


The  Hebrew  Particle  -im.    By  Paul  Haupt. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Oriental  Society,  April  22, 1892.] 

The  Hebrew  particle  -nd  is  generally  combined  with  the  Ethiopic  im- 
perative nd'd  which  has  about  the  same  meaning  as  the  Hebrew  interjections 
r\zr^  or  hdS  age,  agile,  or  the  Assyrian  equivalent  of  n^S  :  alkd-ma.  Stade  con- 
siders Nj-  a  pronominal  stem  (J  111^)  and  explains  the  Ethiopic  na'd  as  a 
development  of  the  particle  (?  380,  2).  But  if  Nj-  had  the  force  of  an  im- 
perative we  should  expect  to  find  it  prefixed  like  n^n  and  n:h :  it  is,  however, 
invariably  affixed  as  an  enclitic  empliatic  particle.  We  find  it  appended  to 
the  imperfect,  to  the  jussive,  to  the  so-called  cohortative  (St.  §  480=,  n.  2) 
e.  g.  HyT^jha  I  will  go,  also  after  the  perfect  with  waw  consec,  e.  g.  *<V '^''""J'^ 
Gen. 40, 14;  after  the  imperative,  t<y  a^v  do  put,  aher  Ihe  imperativus  energicus, 
e.  g.  ay  niP.  It  is  also  combined  with  interjections  (nj-^in  woe!)  with  the 
negative  '!'N,  the  conditional  particle  on  (n^J'>'3  in  <nNSD  Nyas),  the  demon- 
strative ^^n  behold,  and  finally  we  find  it  also,  in  <p  116,  in  connection  with 
an  adverbial  accusative  **f  ^^'J-??.  All  this  shows  clearly  that  t<y  is  not  a 
precative  particle,  but  an  emphatic  particle,  identical  with  tlie  ending  of  the 
Energicus  -anna  in  Arabic,  or  the  so-called  nun  demonstrativum  in  the  Hebrew 
imperfect  with  sufl5xes.  Stade  .says  quite  correctly  in  ^  480,  rem.''  of  his 
Grammar,  that  Arabic  aqumanna  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  Heb.  NflDipN. 

Now,  what  is  the  origin  of  tliis  emphatic  particle  nj  ?  It  is  well  known 
that  we  have  an  emphatic  enclitic  particle  -ma  in  Assyrian  which  is  used 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  Hebrew  nj".  Tlie  same  particle  is  used  in 
Ethiopic,  for  instance :  kamdhu-ma.  There  are  also  numerous  cases  in  Arabic, 
but  here  the  -md  has  been  explained  heretofore  as  the  md  indefinitum.  1 
will  mention  but  one  case.  We  find  in  Arabic  sometimes  an  enclitic  -ma  in 
connection  with  the  Energicus,  e.  g.  (Caspari,  ?  384,  3)  bi'ainlmmd  araydn- 
naka.*  The  Arabic  grammarians  explain  the  md  here  as  the  md  indefinitum. 
It  is,  however,  simply  the  emphatic  -ma.,  and  I  believe  that  Dillmann  is 
correct  in  explaining  tliis  -ma  as  a  variety  of  the  -ma  interrogativiim.  The 
interrogative  pronoun  was,  rohat  is  often  used  in  German  as  a  sort  of  em- 
phatic particle,  for  example:  1st  das  nieht  ein  hiibsehes  Mddchen?  was! 

The  change  from  -ma  to  -7ia  is  not  exceptional.  We  know  that  the  -m  of 
the  Hebrew  plural  ending  appears  in  the  cognate  languages  as  an  -n,  for 
instance  D'ja,  Syr.  and  modern  Arabic :  bSnin.  In  the  same  way  we  find  in 
Aramaic  )«  if  instead  of  Hebrew  on.  Alongside  of  dvid  ransom  there  occurs 
the  form  pno.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Hebrew  particle  sr  (which 
imderlies  the  formation  of  the  Arabic  Energicus  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
imperfect  forms  with  i  demonstrativum)  is  a  modification  of  the  Assyrian 
emphatic  -ma  which  appears  in  Ethiopic  in  the  same  form,  as  well  as  in 
Arabic  wliere  it  has  generally  been  explained  as  the  indefinite  -md.  In 
Hebrew  the  original  form  with  D  is  still  preserved  in  compounds  like  in?, 
1123,  and  in  adverbial  formations  like  °|^,  °?'?¥.  As  I  stated  before,  this 
emphatic  -md  is  nothing  but  a  modification  of  the  interrogative  md  "  what." 


On  Denominal  Verbs  in  Semitic.    By  Paul  Haupt. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Oriental  Society,  April  22, 1892.] 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  verbs  derived  from 
nouns  in  Semitic.  In  fact  the  theory  that  the  noun  is  more  primitive  than 
the  verb  is  gaining  ground  more  and  more.f  I  will  point  out  but  one  verbal 
stem  which  has  never  been  looked  upon  as  a  denominal  verb,  but  which 
nevertheless  can  be  shown  to  be  derived  from  a  primitive  noun.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  verb  nns  to  open,  which  appears  in  Assyrian  as  petH.  nno 
must  apparently  be  derived  from  a  two-consonantal  root  no,  the  n  being  a 
so-called  radical  determinative.  The  n  in  verbal  stems  is  often  due  to 
a  .secondary  development.  I  have  shown  for  instance  some  years  since  J 
that  tlie  stem  of  the  well-known  PDn-iD  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  verb 
mediae  geminatae  :  rdffa,  or  the  reduplicated  form  rdfrafa.  We  fiud  in  an 
Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  o'nn  •■io  Sy  noniD  D'hSn  nni  rendered  by 
warCthu  'lldhi  iuriffu  'aid  wajhi'l-md'i.     Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  n  in 


»Cf.  qalUdmmd  yaUurdna,  &c.,  Kosegarten,  §  1097;  see  also  op.  cU.,  'H  609.  1083.  1094. 
1096,  d-c.  Ac,  and  my  note  on  .illdhumma  in  my  Prolegomena  to  a  Comparative  Assyrian 
Grammar  [Am.  Or.  Soc.Proc,  Oct.  1SS7),  p.  L. 

t  Cf.,  on  the  other  hand.  Earth,  Nom.malbildung ,  part  2  (Leipzig,  1891),  p.  484. 

J:  See  my  paper  Assyrian  Phonology  with  special  reference  to  Hebrew  in  Hebraica,  Vol.  I, 
I       p.  178,  n.  4. 
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noniD  is  not  ii  part  of  the  root.  As  to  the  root  no  in  npc,  1  believe  that  it 
is  ilerived  from  the  Aasvrian  pAtu,  a  feminine  plural  of  the  numcn  primith'um 
pii  'mouth,'  or  'opening,'  just  as  njo  to  tuni,  is  derived  from  pdim,  '  faee,' 
which  is  the  mtisculine  plural  of  pA,  '  mouth.'  The  development  of  mean- 
ings is  the  same  as  in  Arabic  wajh,  'face,'  whence  we  liave  lawt'tjjaha,  "to 
turn."  Pdnu  appears  in  Hebrew  as  D':d  with  a  second  plural  ending  just  as 
we  find  dnf  in  Syriac  instead  of  the  plural  eniling  dn,  for  instance :  bismd, 
•  perfume,'  pi.  blsm(  or  bismdne  (Nold,  g  74)  bisrd  '  flesh,'  pi.  fti'srtand  bisrdne. 
1  have  explained  this  analogical  formation  in  m_v  paper  on  the  Assyrian 
£!-tvwel  (Baltimore,  1SS7),  p.  5.  The  primitive  form  of  pdnu,  'face,'  must 
have  been  pdmi,  a  form  like  nnimi  "water,"  or  samdmu  'heaven,'  or  cadmi 
'brothers'  in  the  adverb  ttxdmii  'like  brothers.'  This  pdmi  explains  the 
Arabic  form/dniw",  which  must  have  been  shortened  from  fdmu".*  Conse- 
quently .\rabic/i5,/i,/(f,  '  mouth,'  is  singular  forui,  but/uwiu"  is  an  old  plural 
form.  The  two  plural  forms  pdnu  and  pdlti  arc  given  in  a  bilingual  vocab- 
ulary published  in  the  second  volume  of  Kawliuson's  Cuneiform  Inscriptions, 
pi.  39,  No.  1,  !.  11.  A  Babylonian  duplicate  of  the  text  is  given  on  pi.  39 
of  the  fifth  volume.  We  read  there  in  11.  1-3,  pit  'mouth,'  followed  by  pH 
pilA  and  the  synonymous  expression  pa  uSsuru  {=  muAjunt)!  which  seems 
to  mean  '  open  mouth '  (properly  loosened).  In  11.  6  and  7  we  have  pit  pi, 
'  opening  of  the  mouth,'  for  which  epes  pi  given  in  the  following  line  is  the 
more  common  expression.  That  pdtu"^  and  pdnu  are  to  be  explained  as 
plural  forms  of  pil,  'mouth,'  was  recognized  by  Dr.  Hincks  as  far  back  as 
1866.  He  gives  the  correct  explanation  in  his  admirable  Specimen  Chapters 
of  an  Assyrian  Orajumar. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  Semitic  verbal  stems 
will  reveal  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  not  only  a  quadriliteral 
or  triliteral  stem,  but  a  two-consonantal  root  can  be  shown  to  be  a  secondary 
denominal  derivation  from  a  nomen  primitivum. 


Note  on  Psalm  110,  3.    By  Paul  Haupt. 

fAbstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  UniversityPhilological  Association,  April  20, 1894.] 

According  to  the  traditional  interpretation  Psalm  110  is  supposed  to  be 
of  Davidic  origin.  The  Lord  who  is  to  be  king  and  priest  forever  after  the 
manner  of  Melchizedek  is  said  to  be  the  Messiah.  This  was  undoubtedly 
the  prevailing  idea  at  the  time  of  oiu'  Savior.J  We  must  remember,  bow- 
ever,  that  critical  decisions  upon  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  psalms, 
did  not  fall  within  the  range  of  Christ's  teaching.  Psalm  110  can  hardly 
be  explained  as  a  Messianic  prophecy. 

Modern  critics  are  inclined  to  place  the  psalm  in  the  Maccabean  jieriod 
(B.  C.  167-37),  regarding  the  poem  as  a  glorification  of  Simon,  the  Mac- 
cabee,  or  of  his  son,  John  Hyrcanus  (135-105).  This  theory,  however, 
is  as  untenable  as  the  assumption  of  a  Davidic  authorship.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  psalmist  alludes  to  a  ruler  who  is  to  be  priest  forever, 
while  the  Maccabees  were  priests  who  afterwards  became  rulers  in  conse- 
quence of  their  glorious  victories. 

It  would  seem  best  to  refer  the  psalms  (just  as  Psalm  132)  lo  Zerubbabel, 
the  native  prince  of  Judea  and  governor  of  the  country  under  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  (B.  C.  521^85),  while  Joshua  held  the  office  of  high- 
priest.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  people  looked  upon  Zerubbabel  as 
the  Messiah  who  was  to  restore  the  political  independence  of  the  church- 
nation,  throwing  ofif  the  yoke  of  the  Persian  dominion.  His  followers 
trusted  that  he  would  not  only  be  their  ruler  and  leader  in  battle,  under 
the  auspices  of  their  national  God,  Jhvh,  but  also  high-priest.  We  read 
in  the  book  of  the  contemporary  prophet  Zechariah  (6,  9)  :  Take  silver  and 
gold  and  make  crowns  and  set  them  upon  the  head  of  Joshua-ben-Josedech,  the 
high-priest  [and  upon  the  head  of  Zerubbabel,  the  Prince  of  JudoA]  /  and  say  g 


♦Another  case  of  a  secondary  shortening  of  an  original  d  is  the  well-known  word 
viadar  "dwellings"  {Cf.  lon  Batutah,  ed.  DefrSmery  et  Sanguinetii,  Vol.  II,  Paris,  1854, 
p.  400: /a'i;j?i(iftd  l&  shajara  /Vtd  wa^ld  hajara  wa-ld  viddara,  "there  are  neither  trees, 
nor  stones,  nor  dwellings.")    iVrt(^rrmust  be  an  Aramaicloan  word,  derived  from  t"13. 

fSee  my  note  ou  Dr.  W.  Miiss-Arnult's  Assynan  Glosmri/  in  my  paper  on  Tim  passages 
of  the  Chaldean  Flood-tablet,  printed  in  the  A7n.  Orient.  Soc.  Proc.  April,  1S94,  p.  CVI,  n.  t. 

X  Cf.  Dr.  Stevens'  remarks  on  Messianis  Psalms  in  No.  lOG  of  the  Jolms  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Circulars  (June,  1893),  p.  108  b. 

git  is  incorrect  to  translate  idn'^  -\dh  or  -yonh  131;  he  spoke  saying.  In  accordance 
with  Gesenius-Kautzsch  »,  p.  337,  n.  1,  we  ought  to  translate  idnS  131 :  he  said  speaking, 
in  distinction  from  Ae  £ai(^  3n3D3  (Ezra  1,  1). 


unto*  them:  Thus  sailh  the  Lord  of  hosix:  Behold  the  man  wliose  name  is  the 
Sprout,  it  shall  sprout  from  under  him  (that  is:  blessings  shall  spring  up  in 
his  steps  and  follow  him),  and  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  He  shall 
bear  the  glory  and  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne,  and  Joshua  shall  be  a  priest  upon 
Ai'.s  right  hand  and  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between  them  both.  *  I  have 
adopted  the  reconstruction  of  the  text,  suggested  by  Ewald  as  far  back  as 
1828.  In  the  received  text  the  name  of  Zerubbabel  is  omitted  entirely,  the 
high-priest  Joshua  alone  is  mentioned  :  he  is  to  rule  upon  his  throne.  Our 
psalm,  on  the  other  hand,  is  written  by  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Zerub- 
babel, who  would  have  omitted  the  name  of  Joshua,  the  bigb-priesl.  I 
would  translate  the  psalm  as  follows:  The  oracle  of  Jhvh  to  my  lord 
(Zerubbabel) :  sit  thou  on  my  right  hand  (as  my  theocratic  vice-roy)  until  1 
put  thine  enemies  as  a  foot-stool  for  thy  feet.  Jhvh  will  send  forth  the 
sceptre  of  thy  miijesty  from  Zion,  and  thou  shall  rule  in  the  midst  of  thine 
enemies.  Thy  people  are  all  enthusiasm  on  the  day  of  thy  warfare,  upon 
the  sacred  hills  (about  Jerusalem  stands)  the  dew  of  thy  youth  loyally 
attached  to  thee  and  eager  to  follow  thee  (that  is:  thy  martial  young  men 
will  light  upon  the  enemy  as  innumerable  f  as  the  drops  of  the  dew  that  fall  on 
the  ground,  cf.  2  S.  17,  12).  Jhvh  has  sworn,  and  he  will  not  change  his 
mind :  Thou  shall  be  priest  forever  after  the  manner  of  Melchizedec.  t 
(He  ivill  be  priest  and  wait  on  the  Lord,  but  he  will  not  be  inactive) :  on  the  day 
of  his  anger  (when  his  wrath  is  kindled)  my  lord  (Zerubbabel)  upon  thy  right 
hand  (Jhvh)  will  shatter  kings.  He  will  punish  the  nations:  (the  land) 
will  be  full  of  corpse.s,  he  will  shatter  the  head  (Hos.  2,  2)  over  a  vast 
land  J  (the  great  king  of  Persia.  He  will  share  all  the  hardships  of  the  eatnpaign 
with  his  warriors),  he  will  drink  of  the  brook  by  the  way,||  therefore  will  be 
lift  up  his  head  (and  prevail,  conguering  all  his  enemies). 

V.  3  has  never  been  understood  heretofore.  The  Authorized  Version 
renders :  The  people  shall  be  u'iliing  in  the  day  of  thy  power,  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness  from  the  womb  of  the  morning :  thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth.  In  the 
margin  we  read :  more  than  the  womb  of  the  morning  thou  shall  have  the  dew  of 
thy  youth.  Most  of  the  modern  exegetes  translate:  As  from  the  womb  of  the 
morning,  thine  is  the  dew  of  thy  youth.  Cheyne,  adopting  Bickell's  reading, 
renders  the  passage  :  from  the  vjomb,  from  the  very  dawn  of  life,  thy  youth  belong 
to  thee,  that  is:  thy  youthful  band  is  devoted  unto  thee. 

The  LXX  reads ;  juera  (rov  a.pxh  eV  ii^4p<x  ri}s  Suva/.iGu>s  (tov  ^v  rp  \ap^Tp6rr}Ti 
ayiotv  4k  yafrrphs  irph  iws(p6pov  4^7ty^wn<ro.  ere,  which  is  rendered  in  the  Vul- 
gate :  Tecum  principium  in  die  virtulis  tuae  in  splendoribus  sanctorum  ex  utero 
ante  luciferum  genui  te.  In  the  Psalterium  juxta  Hebraeos  Hieronymi  we  read  : 
Populi  t\d  spontanei  erunt  in  die  fortitudinis  tuae,  in  moniibus  Sanctis  quasi  de 
rulva  orietur  tibi  ros  adolescentiae  tuae.  In  rendering  in  montibus  Sanctis  St. 
Jerome  follows  Symmachus  who  reads  instead  of  ev  rfi  Xa^uirpdrriTi  ayiav. 
iv  ipediv  ayiots.  This  reading  is  certainly  preferable,  so  we  must  change 
the  1  in  it'ip  mn  into  a  i,  reading  ipip  mn  upon  the  holy  mountains  or  sacred 
hills  about  Jerusalem.  But  the  rendering  of  the  following  words  is  very 
unsatisfactory :  iCf  P  on"!?  from  the  womb  of  the  dawn,  or  IP?;!  1"?'°  OD"!?  I 
have  begotten  thee  out  of  the  womb  before  the  daion,  as  the  LXX  reads,  is  very 
improbable.  It  seems  more  natural  to  regard  the  two  words  as  two  coor- 
dinated participles  from  nni  to  love  or  to  be  attached  to,  and  ini;'  to  seek 
sealously,  properly  to  rise  early  in  the  morning.**  I  therefore  propose  to  read  : 
U'ip''ni3  -\h>n  DV3  ni3ij  isj' 
iniiS'  SiD  '\^ff  inc'D  onip 


*  Wellhausen,  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeilen,  part  5  (Berlin,  1892),  pp.  43, 178. 

t  The  tertiitm  comparafionis  is  not  the  freshness  or  youthful  vigor  {cf.  Spoaoi,  .lEsch.  Ag. 
139  ;  kpaai  Od.  9,  222 ;  i/zoKaAoi/  .ffil.  V.  H.  4,  47). 

J I  fail  to  see  why  it  should  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  psalm  had 
read  Gen.  14,  (Bath gen,  Psalmen,  p.  342) :  Gen.  14  may  be  later  than  i//  110. 

gThis  allusion  to  the  Persian  king,  of  course,  bad  to  be  rather  veiled,  For  n31  VIN 
cf.  the  title  of  the  Persian  king  in  the  Ach«iueniau  inscriptions ;  sar  qaqqari  atidla  raltUi 
rapastuni  "  king  of  this  great  vast  earth  "  (see  Bezold,  Achdmeniden-Iiischriften,  p.  54,  s,  v. 
rapdsu. 

II  He  will  not  be  like  the  Persian  kings  who  insisted  on  drinking  water  from  the 
Choaspes  (Herod.  1, 188)  which  was  carried  along  in  silver  pitchers;  he  will  be  more 
like  Sennacherib  who,  on  his  fifth  campaign,  drank  the  warm  water  of  the  skin  bottles 
to  quench  his  thirst;  me  {masak ;  cf.  Beitr.  z.  Assyr.  II,  257)  nddi  (INJ)  qd^fui  ana  i;umVa 
lu'a'stt.  Professor  Bezold  (KB.  II,  99,  SO:  Berlin,  1890)  translates:  das  Wasstr  drr  kallen 
GeMrgsquellen  Irank  ich  geijfn  meinen  Durst,  as  if  it  were  a  hardship  for  an  Oriental  to  drink 
the  water  of  a  cold  mountain  springl  For  qd^uli  (fem.  qd^dli  NE.  17,  45;  19,  40)  cf. 
Hebrew  V^P  summer  (Halevy,  ZA.  II,  436). 

»»The  expressions  are  unusual,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  misunderstood  for 
2000  years. 

iiCf.  Job  84,  5  {contra  Siegfried,  Jot>,  p.  41  below,  int;'  is  a  synonym  of  D'JD  I^p3 
(Hos.  5, 15)  =  Assyr.  ddgilpdni  (Lotz,  Tiglaihpileser,  p.  131  below;  cf.  ifi  183). 


July,  1894.] 
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Ill 


Thy  people  are  all  enthitsiasni  nn  the  day  of  thy  warfare,  on  the  sao'ed  hills 
(of  Jerusalem  stands,)  the  dew  of  thy  youth,  loyally  attached  to  thee  and  eager  to 
follow  thee.  The  reading  ""^^'^''t  from  nni!'  to  seek  zealously  is  suggested  by  the 
Sexta  wliich  gives  instead  of  irpJi  eo!!(p6pov  the  verb  (i^rliaouui  <re.* 


The  Possessive  Suffix  of  the  First  Person  Singular 
in  Assyrian.     By  Paul  Haupt. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  to  the  University  Ptiilological  Association,  April  20, 
1894.1 

The  possessive  suiEx  of  tlie  first  person  singular  in  Assyrian  is  -/a.  This 
is  also  the  original  form  in  classical  Arabic,  and  the  final  a-vowel  seems  to 
have  been  long  :  in  pause  we  find  occasionally  the  form  -iah,  id,  for  example : 
'abdiid  "my  servant"  (Kosegarten,  I  1016,  p.  444;  Ewald,  ?^  3C7  ;  Caspari- 
Miiller,  ^  36,  rem.  d),  just  as  we  find  hiijlior  the  pronomen  personate  sepu.ratimi 
hiia  "she"  (Koseg.,  §  1009).  The  original  length  of  the  final  a-vowel  also 
appears  in  Assyrian,  especially  before  the  enclitic  emphatic  -ma  {=  Heb.  ><J', 
see  supra).  The  intervocalic  j  is,  of  course,  invariably  elided  in  Assyrian.f 
So  we  find,  for  instance:  resi'd-ma  "my  head,"  gixii'd-mti  "my  youth," 
niM'd-nift  "  my  people."  In  several  important  passages  the  long  d-vowel 
of  the  possessive  suffix  of  the  first  person  singular  has  been  mistaken  for 
the  negatio  indirecta:  <J=  Ethiopic  i.  See  my  paper  On  two  passages  of  the 
Chaldean  Flood-tablet  in  the  .4m.  Or.  Soc.  Proc.,  April,  1894.  We  find  the 
final  -d  also  without  the  following -mo,  for  instance:  aicil'd  " my  brother " 
(c/.  Jiiger  in  Beitr.  z.  Assyr.,  I,  454,  note  *).  The  shortening  of  the  original 
-d  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  relative  pronoun  ^a,  originally  sd,  which 
is  nothing  but  the  "accusative"  (KAT*  518,  s.  v.  €•)  of  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  sd  "he,"  fern.  M  "she"  (contra  Krietzschmar,  Beitr.  z.  Assyr.,  I, 
379  below).  If  I  say,  sd  ia  the  "accusative"  of  sA,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  id  is  the  real  accusative  case,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  put  the 
word  "  accusative  "  in  quotation  marks.  I  simply  think  that  su,  si,  sd,  are 
arbitrary  differentiations  of  the  same  word,  just  as  pu,  p?,t  pd,  mouth  [cf. 
my  remarks  ZDMG.  34,  758.  In  like  manner  I  should  say  that  the  plural 
banilna  "sons"  in  classical  Arabic  is  based  on  the  "nominative"  bnu,  and 
the  plural  bintn  in  Syriac  and  modern  Arabic  is  derived  from  the  ''geni- 
tive" bni,  while  the  Ethiopic  plural  in  -dn  (Syriac  -dne,l  Assyr.  -dni, 
originally  -dnn,\\  for  -dma**)  represents  the  plural  of  the  "accusative."  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  publish  a  paper  on  the  formation  of  the  Semitic  plural 
in  the  near  future. 


The  Assyrian  Names  of  Lapis  Lazuli  and  Mag- 
nesite.     By  Paul  Haupt. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  to  the  University  Philological  Association,  April  20,  IS94.] 

Pinches,  Lyon,  Steindorff,  Hilprecht,  Jensen,  Meissner-Rost,  have  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  uknu  is  the  Assyrian  name  of  lapis  lazuli.  Winckler, 
hovyever,  remarks  on  p.  105  of  his  Altorientalische  Forschungen  (Leipzig,  1893), 
that  Sargon  uses  the  name  uknu  with  reference  to  the  "antimony"  tablet 
now  in  the  Paris  Louvre.  According  to  Winckler  the  name  of  lapis  lazuli 
is  not  simply  uknd,  but  uknu  ebbu,  so  that  lapis  lazuli  would  be  termed  bright  ft 


♦For  the  views  of  some  scholars  who  find  an  acrostic  in  i|/ 110  see  the  references  to  the 
London  Academy  (1892)  given  in  Aug.  MuUer's  Orient.  Bibliography,  Vol.  VI  (1892),  Nos. 
2331.938. 

\{Cf.  my  Sumerische  FamlUmgesetze,  Leipzig,  1879,  p.  65;  see,  on  the  other  hand,  Jager 
in  Beitr.  z.  Assyr.,  I,  454.  473). 

t  The  Arabic  preposition /i  "in"  is  the  "genitive"  or  construct  state  of/w  "mouth," 
c/.  the  Sumeriau  postposition  -ici  (ZK.  I,  237  fl.)  Sumeriau  ta  "  mouth,"  is  used  as  the 
exponent  of  the  genitive,  but  the  genitive  in  Sumeriau  was  originally  a  locative;  c/.  F. 
Max  Miiller's  Vie  Wissevscfia/C  dp.r  Spravhe,  [an  Anglicism  for  SpTachwissenschaJt\  Vol.  I 
(Leipzig),  1892,  p.  317.  [For  the  Arabic  preposition/i  Praetorius  refers  me  to  1 1051)  of  his 
Amkariscke  Sprache  and  Franz  Dietrich's  Abhandlimgen  zur  Semit.  Wortforschung,  p.  229.] 

§See  my  paper  The  Assyrian  E-vowel  (Baltimore,  1887),  p.  5. 

Ij  See  my  Beitr.  z.  assyr.  Lautletire  (Gottingen,  1883),  p.  101,  n.  5  (cf.  samdmis,  "  heaven- 
ward," Delitzsch's  .issyr.  Wiirterbucfi,  p.  275).  See,  on  the  other  hand,  Prastorius'  remarks 
in  Kuhn's  Literaturhlatt  fiir  orientalische  Philologie,  Vol.  I  (Leipzig  1884),  p.  199,  n.  1. 

**The  final  -i  in  -dmi  ior -dma  (that  is  the  lengthened  ending  of  the  "accusative"  -{- 
emphatic  -ma  =  Heb.  NJ")  is  due  to  dissimilation,  while  the  i  in  the  Hebrew  termination 
of  the  dual  -aiim  is  due  to  epenthesia  of  the  final  -i  {cf.  ^DID  for  stlsaki). 

tt  Candidus'Ql.  Pliny,  34,  26  (110). 


or  white  antimony,  which  is  manifestly  absurd.  Sargon  does  not  tell  us  which 
of  the  inscriptions  deposited  in  the  foundations  of  Khorsabad  is  engraved 
on  uknil,  nor  is  there  any  "antimony"  inscription.  The  so-called  "anti- 
mony "  tablet  in  the  Louvre  consists  of  magnesite.*  There  are  a  number 
of  magnesite  objects  in  the  Babylonian  collection  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.f  The  seven  inscriptions  found  by  Victor  Place  in  1853  were 
engraved  on  six  tablets  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  lead,  magnesite  and 
lapis  lazuli  respectively, J  the  seventh  text  being  written  on  the  large  ala- 
baster [par4tu)  ?  chest  containing  the  six  taldets.  The  alabaster  coffer  as 
well  as  the  heavy  lead  tablet  and  the  lapis  lazuli  inscription  |]  were  lost  in 
the  Tigris,  but  the  four  smaller  tablets  of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  magnesite, 
are  still  preserved  in  the  Paris  Louvre. 

Oppert  (Records  of  the  Pas<,  vol.  XI,  p.  40)  calls  the  magnesite  inscription 
the  "  tin  tablet,"  adding  in  a  footnote:  "this  tablet  is  pretty  well  preserved  ; 
but  the  tin  has  been  entirely  oxydized,  and  could  only  be  acknowledged 
[recognized]  as  such  by  the  late  Due  de  Luynes  who  also  found  some  traces 
of  antimony  in  the  material."  This  explains  the  name  "  antimony  inscrip- 
tion" given  to  the  m.agnesite  tablet  in  the  Louvre;  it  is  simply  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  Due  de  Luynes  is  said  to  have  found  some  traces  of  anti- 
mony in  it ! 

UknA  is  also  the  name  of  a  river  often  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. The  water  of  this  "  Lapiis  Lazuli  River"  must  have  been  of  a 
rich  blue  color.  Delitzsch  (Parodies,  195)  identifies  the  Uhiv  with  the 
modern  Kerkha.  Kiepert  and  Schrader,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that  the 
Kerkha  represents  the  Eulseus,  and  the  modern  Karun  the  Ukm'i  (see  the 
maps  in  Schrader's  Keilschriftliche  BiUiothek).  1  believe  that  Schrader  is 
right.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  Ibn  Batutah  (ed. 
Defr^mery  et  Sanguinetti,  vol.  II,  Paris,  1854,  p.  24)  calls  the  River  of 
Tustar  (or  Shushiar,  cf.  Reinaud's  Aboulfeda,  II,  I,  95;  2,  86)  the  Blue 
River,  adding  that  its  water  is  exceptionally  clear  and  very  cold  even  during 
the  hot  season.  Ibn  Batutah  says :  I  never  saw  a  river  whose  water  was  so 
blue  except  the  river  of  Balak'hshan  (fa-ldm  dra  ka-zurqalihi  illd  nahr 
Balaxsdn).  The  river  of  Shushtar  was  identified  with  the  KarCm  by  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  (cf.  Reinaud's  Aboulfeda,  II,  I,  74,  n.  2). 


On  the  Natural  Occurrence  of  Lapis   Lazuli.    By 

George  H.  Williams. 

[Abstract  of  a  communication  made  to  the  Baltimore  Branch  of  the  Archjeological 
Institute  of  America,  April  2,  1894.] 

On  account  both  of  its  beauty  and  rarity,  the  natural  ultramarine  or 
lapis-lazuli  has  been  held  in  liigh  esteem  from  the  very  earliest  times.  For 
this  reason  the  geographic  distribution  of  this  substance  is  a  matter  of  some 
archaeological  interest,  especially  since  the  small  number  of  localities  where 
it  is  known  to  occur,  and  the  distinctive  character  of  e;ich,  render  the 
identification  of  the  source  of  specimens,  wherever  they  are  found,  in  most 
cases  quite  possible. 

Since  the  first  artificial  synthesis  of  ultramarine  by  Gmelin  in  1830,  the 
natural  substance  has  lost  its  value  as  a  pigment,  for  which,  before  that 
time,  it  was  most  prized.  The  brilliant  blue  mineral  never  occurs  in  a  pure 
state  in  Nature,  but  is  always  intimately  mixed  with  other  silicates,  the 
entire  aggregate  forming  the  rock  called  lapis-lazuli.  Although  this  is  now 
no  longer  used  as  the  source  of  the  paint  ultramarine,  it  is  still  highly 
valued  as  an  ornamental  stone. 


*Cf.  Berthelot's  analysis  quoted  by  Winckler  in  his  Keitschi-ifUexte  Sargon's,  Vol.  I 
(Leipzig,  1889),  p.  XI  below. 

fSeeHilprecht's  edition,  plates  33,  Nos.  .56,  57;  25,  No.  09;  36,  No.  70;  pi.  X,  Nos.  22, 
24. 

Jin  Assyrian;  xurdfu,  kas/iu,  enl,  andku,  abaru,  uknd.—ErU,  is  bronze,  OTpai™  copper, 
parzillu  iron  ;  cf.  Winckler,  .iltorient.  Forsch.  159-169. 

g  Forpandu  "  alal>aster  "  cf.  Jensen's  remarks  in  ZA.  IX,  128.    Fllu  is  "  limestone." 

II  The  lapis  lazuli  tablet  may  have  been  much  heavier  than  the  four  tablets  of  gold, 
silver,  bronze,  and  magnesite;  No.  03  in  Hilprecht's  work  is  engraved  on  an  irregular 
block  of  lapis  lazuli,  17.5  cm.  long,  11  cm.  wide  and  9  cm.  thick.  For  other  objects  of  lapis 
lazuli  from  Nippur  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  cf,  Hilprecht's  de- 
scription, p.  49 ;  pi.  15,  Nos.  28,  30,  32 ;  pi.  18,  No.  36 ;  pi.  31,  Nos.  41,  42,  45,  4G  ;  pi.  33, 
47,  48,  4'J,  63,  54 ;  pi.  33,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62 ;  pi.  34,  63 ;  pi.  35,  64,  68 ;  pi.  30,  No.  71 ;  pi.  XI, 
Nos.  25,  28. 


liw> 


JOHNS  HOPKINS 


[No.  114. 


Lapis-laziili  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  as  sprinkled  with  gold  ((ri£ir(j>ci- 
()osx?''if<^o(rToj).*  Pliny  also  alludes  to  the  same  feature  of  the  "  sapphiriis,"  \ 
which  he  savs  were  never  translucent.  It  is  this  "sprinkling  of  gold  "  which 
best  serves  to  identify  the  subject  of  these  classical  descriptions  as  lapis- 
lazuli,  since  thisstone  generally  contains  slistening  particles  of  iron  pyrites.  J 
Pliny  further  remarks  that  the  best  sapphirus  came  from  the  Medes.  I  The 
recent  discovery  of  various  discs  and  other  objects  made  of  lapis-lazuli  among 
the  remains  of  ancient  Asyria  carries  the  time  when  this  stone  was  known 
and  valued  back  to  a  much  remoter  period. || 

A  lute  elaborate  investigation  of  the  chemical,  mineralogical  and  geologi- 
cal relationships  of  lapis-lazuli  by  I'rofcssors  Briigger  and  Biickstroiu,  of 
Stockholm,**  has  brought  to  light  many  things  of  interest  from  an  archieo- 
logical  point  of  view.  These  authors  conclude  that  the  blue  component 
of  lapis-hizuli,  or  as  they  call  this  substance  lazuritt,  is  a  complex  sodium 
aluminum  suli>lisilicate,  closely  allied  to  sodalite  and  liauyne,  which  have 
also  often  a  blue  color.  They  regard  all  of  these  minerals  as  essentially 
alkaline  garnets.  The  natural  ultramarine  or  lazurite  always  occurs  in 
highly  metamorphased  limestones,  which  have  been  changed  into  silicate 
aggregates,  belonging  to  the  general  class  of  metamorphic  rocks  known  as 
limesilicate-homfels. 

The  number  of  localities  where  lapis-lazuli  is  positively  known  to  occur 
in  Nature  is  exceedingly  small.  There  are  in  fact  but  four  regions  which 
are  known  with  certainty  to  produce  it,  and  it  can  be  shown  to  be  very 
probable  that  one  of  these  yielded  all  that  was  known  to  the  ancients.  One 
of  these  four  localities  is  the  piperino  of  Latium  and  the  Vesuvian  region 
where  it  occurs  in  ejected  limestone  fragments.  Plere,  however,  it  is  very 
unusual,  and  its  exceptional  form  can  lead  to  no  possible  confusion  with 
material  from  any  other  locality.  The  more  typical  lapis-lazuli  comes  from 
Chili,  from  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia,  and  from  near  the  head  of  the  Oxus,  in 
Badakshan.  Of  these  the  recently  discovered  Chilian  locality  can  have  no 
archsological  bearing,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Old  World  is  concerned.  Asia 
is  the  great  source  of  this  stone  and  always  has  been. 

Although  many  Asiatic  localities  are  given  in  the  literature  where  lapis- 
lazuli  is  supposed  to  occur,  as  for  instance  in  China,  Thibet,  Persia  and 
India,  the  careful  and  thorough  review  of  this  subject  by  Briigger  and 
Biickstrom  ft  lead  them  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  only  two  well  sub- 
stantiated natural  sources  of  lapis-lazuli  in  Asia.  The  other  places  whence 
it  comes  they  regard  rather  as  markets  than  as  mines  of  this  stone.  There 
may,  of" course,  be  other  mines,  but  if  there  are  we  possess  at  present  no 
knowledge  of  their  location.  The  many  provinces  of  China,  India  and 
Persia,  where  it  is  reported  to  occur,  have  probably  derived  it  for  centuries 
past  in  the  course  of  regular  trade  until  they  have  finally  become  to  be 
regarded  as  its  ultimate  source. 

The  two  known  lapis-lazuli  localities  have  been  frequently  visited  and  de- 
scribed. They  are  still  in  active  operation.  The  Siberian  mines,  which 
furnish  the  material  so  extensively  used  for  ornamental  purposes  in  Russia, 
are  situated  near  the  south  end  of  Lake  Baikal  on  three  streams  known  as 
Talaja,  Malaja-Bistraja  and  Sljiidjanka.  They  were  all  accurately  described 
by  N.  AVerssilofT,  in  lS57.t|  Compared  with  the  Turkestan  mines,  the 
Siberian  deposits  have  been  known  but  a  short  time.  The  former  are 
extremely  ancient  and  have  probably  furnished  a  large  part  of  all  the 
oriental  lapis-lazuli  from  the  earliest  times.  They  were  visited  and  de- 
scribed by  Marco  Polo,  in  127L  J.  B.  Fraser  also  visited  them  in  1S2.5, 
but  the  most  reliable  information  regarding  their  location,  association  and 
mode  of  operation  is  to  be  found  in  the  description  of  Capt.  John  ^Vood 
who  saw  them  in  1837-8.^§    According  to  the  account  of  this  explorer  these 
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famous  mines  are  1600  feet  above  the'  bed  of  the  river  Kakcha,  a  tributary 
to  the  Oxus  from  the  northern  flanks  of  the  Hindoo  Cush  mountains.  Their 
very  inaccessible  position  is  the  reason  for  their  being  so  rarely  seen.  The 
locality  is  in  Badakshan  (ancient  Bactria)  in  Turkestan.  This  country  was 
early  possessed  by  the  Medes,  which  may  account  for  their  having  been  so 
early  known  to  be  in  control  of  the  best  lapis-lazuli. 

Several  specimens  of  lapis-lazuli  found  among  the  Assyrian  remains  at 
Nitler  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  expedition  were  subjected  to  a 
microscopical  examination  by  the  writer,  and  were  carefully  compared  with 
material  from  all  known  localities.  One  deep  blue  tablet  carrying  a  votive 
inscription  contained,  beside  pyrite,  muscovite  and  diopside.  A  sacrilicial 
axe  of  a  much  paler  blue  color  and  mottled  appearance  showed  a  much 
coarser  grain  than  the  other,  and  contained  about  as  much  pale  grey  diop- 
side as  lazurite.  Both  of  these  agreed  in  all  essential  respects  with  speci- 
mens from  the  Btidakshan  mities. 

While,  therefore,  the  proof  cannot  be  considered  as  absolutely  conclusive 
that  the  Assyrians  obtained  their  lapis-lazuli  from  the  head  of  the  Oxus, 
all  that  we  now  know  of  the  distribution  of  this  mineral,  as  well  as  its 
microscopical  structure,  point  very  strongly  to  this  conclusion. 


A  Translation  of  Leviticus,  Chapters  1-5. 
G.  Stevens,  Jr. 


By  Daniel 


The  following  translation  of  Lev.  1-5  is  based  on  the  critical  interpreta- 
tion of  these  chapters  given  by  Prof.  Haupt  in  the  Old  Testament  Seminary 
of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  during  the  session  1893-94.  A  special 
effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  rendering  which,  while  faithfully  repro- 
ducing the  sense  of  the  original,  should  be  free  from  Hebraisms  and  couched 
in  phraseology  intelligible  to  the  average  reader. 

Chap.  4  is  printed  in  italics  to  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the  later  straia 
of  the  Priestly  Code,  of  which  the  Book  of  Leviticus  forms  a  part.  Expres- 
sions that  seem  to  be  glosses  (e.  g.  4,  12)  are  given  in  footnotes.  The  words 
enclosed  in  parentheses  ( )  have  been  added  by  the  translator  to  complete 
the  sense. 

1.  JITije  i3urnt=:©ffrring 

of  cattle  (3-9) ;  of  the  flock  (10-13) ;  and  of  birds  (14-17). 

I,    1    THVH'  called  Moses  and  spoke  to  him  from  the  Tent  of  Revela- 

2  "  tion  ' :  Speak  to  the  Israelites,  and  say  to  them  :  If  one  of  vou 
bring  an  offering  to  Jhvh,  he  shall  bring  it  of  the  domestic  animals, 

3  either  of  the  cattle,  or  of  the  flock. 

In  case  the  gift  be  a  burnt-offering  of  the  cattle,  (the  sacrificer)  shall 
offer  a  male  without  blemish,  bringing  it  to  the  entrance  of  the  Tent 

4  of  Revelation,  that  it  may  be  accepted  by  Jhvh.  He  shall  lay  his 
hand  on  the  head  of  the  burnt-offering,'  and  it  shall  be  accepted  on 

5  his  behalf  to  make  atonement  for  him.  After  the  bullock  has  been 
killed  before  Jhvh,  Aaron's  sons,  the  priests,  shall  bring  the  blood, 

(5  and  sprinkle  it  all  around  against  the  altar  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tent 
of  Revelation.    (Before  it  is  offered)  the  burnt-offering  must  be  skinned 

7  and  cut  into  pieces.    Aaron's  sons,  the  i)riests,  shall  put  fire  on  the  altar, 

8  and  pile  up  wood  on  the  tire ;  they  shall  also  arrange  the  pieces,  includ- 
ing the  head   and  the  suet,  on  the  wood  that  is  on   the  fire  on  the 

9  altar;  and  after  the  entrails  and  legs  have  been  washed,  the  priest 
shall  burn  the  whole  on  the  altar;  it  is  a  burnt-offering,  an  offering 
made  by  fire,  yielding  a  sweet  savor  to  .Ihvh. 

10  If  the  gift  for  a  burnt-offering  be  of  the  flock,  (that  is)  of  the 
sheep  or  of  the  goat.s,  (the  sacrificer)  shall  bring  a  male  without 

11  blemish;  it  shall  be  killed  on  the  north*  side  of  the  altar  before 
Jhvh  ;  and  Aaron's  sons,  the  priests,  shall  sprinkle  the  blood  against 

12  the  altar  all  around  ;  (the  animal)  shall  be  cut  up,  and  the  priest  shall 
arrange  the  pieces,  including  the  head  and  the  suet,  on  the  wood 

13  that  is  on  the  fire  on  the  altar;  and  after  the  entrails  and  legs  have 
been  washed,  the  priest  shall  offer  the  whole,  burning  it  on  the  altar : 
it  is  a  burnt-offering,  an  offering  made  by  fire,  yielding  a  sweet  savor 
to  Jhvh. 

14  If  the  gift  to  Jhvh  be  a  bird  as  a  burnt-offering,  (the  sacrificer)  shall 

15  offer  as  his  gift  a  dove,  or  a  young  pigeon;  the  priest  shall  take  it  to 
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the  altar,  and  after  having  wrung  the  neck,  shall  burn  it  on  the  altar; 
(but  before  it  be  burned),  the  blood  shall  be  drained  out  against  the 

16  side  of  the  altar,  and  the  intestines  removed  as  well  as  the  feathers, 

17  and  cast  into  the  ash-pit  on  the  east  side  of  the  altar;  the  wings  of 
the  bird  must  be  disjointed  without  being  wholly  severed ;  (then)  the 
priest  shall  burn  it  on  the  altar  on  the  wood  that  is  on  the  (are:  it  is 
a  burnt-oflering,  an  offering  made  by  fire,  yielding  a  sweet  savor  to 
JnvH. 

2.  JTJjc  13looli(fS0  (Dffning 

presented  in  the  form  of  fine  flour  (1-3) ;  or  of  cakes  variously  prepared  (4-10) ;  or 
fresh  ears  of  the  first  fruits  (14-16).    Some  general  directions  regarding  the  blood- 
less offering  are  given  vv.  11-12. 

2,   1  TF  A  sacrificer  bring  a  bloodless  offering  as  a  gift  to  jHvn,  the  gift 

2  A  shall  be  of  fine  flour ;  he  shall  give  with  it  oil  and  frankincense, 
and  bring  it  to  Aaron's  sons,  the  priests;  the  priest  shall  take  from  it 
a  handful  of  the  fine  flour,  with  some  of  the  oil,  and  all  of  the  frank- 
incense, and  burn  this  azkarah^  on  the  altar ;  it  is  an  offering  made  by 

3  fire,  yielding  a  sweet  savor  to  .Jhvh.  But  the  rest  of  the  bloodless 
offering  shall  belong  to  Aaron  and  his  sons :  it  is  most  holy,^  taken 
from  the  offerings  made  by  fire  to  Jhvh. 

4  If  you  bring  as  a  gift  a  bloodless  offi?ring  consisting  of  something 
baked  in  the  oven,  it  shall  be  of  fine  flour  made  into  unleavened 
cakes  mi.xed  with  oil,  or  unleavened  wafers  with  oil  poured  over  them. 

5  If  your  gift  be  a  bloodless  oflering  of  something  (cooked)  on  a  griddle, 

6  it  shall  consist  of  fine  flour  mixed  with  oil,  but  without  leaven ;  you 
shall  break  it  into  pieces,  and  pour  oil  over  it :  this  is  a  bloodless  offer- 

7  ing.     If  your  gift  be  a  bloodless  offering  consisting  of  something  boiled 

8  in  a  caldron,  it  shall  be  made  of  fine  flour  with  oil.  If  you  bring  to 
Jhvh  a  bloodless  offering  made  of  these  ingredients,  it  shall  be  pre- 

9  sented  to  the  priest,  who  shall  bring  it  to  the  altar.  The  priest  shall 
take  the  azkarah  from  the  bloodless  offering,  and  burn  it  on  the  altar; 

10  it  is  an  offering  made  by  fire,  yielding  a  sweet  savor  to  Jhvh.  But 
the  rest  of  the  bloodless  oHering  shall  belong  to  Aaron  and  his  sous: 
it  is  most  holy,  taken  from  the  offerings  made  by  fire  to  Jhvh. 

11  No  bloodless  offering  that  you  bring  to  Jhvh  shall  be  made  with 
leaven.     You  shall  burn  no  leaven  or  honey '  as  an  offering  made  by 

12  fire  to  Jhvh.  You  may  bring  them  to  Jhvh  as  an  offering  of  first- 
fruits  ;  but  they  shall  not  be  offered  on  the  altar  for  a  sweet  savor. 

13  You  shall  season,  however,  every  bloodless  offering  with  salt:  the 
salt  (which  is  the  token)  of  the  covenant  with  your  God  is  not  to  be 
omitted  from  your  bloodless  offering;  with  all  your  offerings  you 
shall  offer  salt. 

14  If  you  offer  to  Jhvh  a  bloodless  offering  of  first-fruits,  you  shall 
bring,  as  the  bloodless  offering  of  your  first-fruits,  early  corn  roasted 

15  at  the  fire,  or  early  grain  crushed,  giving  with  it  oil  and  frankincense  : 

16  this  is  a  bloodless  offering.  The  priest  shall  burn  as  the  azkarah 
some  of  the  crushed  grain  with  some  of  the  oil  and  all  of  the  frank- 
incense. 

3.  mje  Eobc=dft;a0t 

of  cattle  (1-5) ;  or  of  the  flock,  whether  a  lamb  (6-11),  or  a  goat  (12-17). 
F  the  offering  be  the  sacrifice  of  a  love-feast,*  and  (the  sacrificer) 
bring  of  the  cattle,  male  or  female,  he  sliall  present  one  with- 

2  out  blemish  before  Jhvh,  pressing  his  liand  on  the  head  of  the 
offering.  (After  the  animal)  has  been  killed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Tent  of  Kevelation,  Aaron's  sons,  the  priests,  shall  sprinkle  its 

3  blood  against  the  altar  all  around.  (The  sacrificer)  sliall  present  from 
the  sacrifice  of  the  love-feast,  as  an  offering  made  by  fire  to  Jhvh,  the 
caul-fat^  as  well  as  all  the  fat  about  the  entrails,  and  the  two  kidneys 

4  with  the  suet  about  them,  as  well  as  that  about  the  loins,  together 
with  the  fat  under  the  lesser  omentum,'"  taking  it  out  about  the  liver 
as  well  as  about  the  kidneys.     Aaron's  sons,  the  priests,  shall  burn 

5  these  (pieces)  on  the  altar,  upon  the  Inirnt-offering  that  is  on  the 
wood  on  the  fire ;  it  is  an  offering  m;ide  by  fire,  yielding  a  sweet  savor 
to  Jhvh. 

6  If  tlie  offering  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  love-feast  to  Jhvh  be  from  the 
flock,  (the  sacrificer)  shall  bring  a  male  or  a  female  without  blemish  ; 
if  he  bring  a  sheep  as  his  offering,  he  shall  present  it  before  Jhvh, 

7  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  offering.      After  it  has  been 
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8  killed  in  front  of  the  Tent  of  Revelation,  Aaron's  sons,  the  priests, 
shall  sprinkle  the  blood  against  the  altar  all  around.    (The  sacrificer) 

9  shall  present  as  an  offering  made  by  fire  to  Jhvh,  from  the  sacrifice 
of  the  love-feast,  the  suet  as  well  as  the  entire  fat-tail,"  taking  it 
away  close  up  to  the  spine,  also  the  caul-fat  and  all  the  fat  that  is 

10  about  the  entrails,  as  well  as  the  two  kidneys  with  the  suet  about 
them  and  that  about  the  loins,  together  with  the  fat  under  the  lesser 
omentum,  taking  it  out  about  the  liver  as  well  as  about  the  kidneys. 

11  The  priest  shall  burn  these  (pieces)  on  the  altar :  this  is  a  meal  given 
as  an  offering  made  by  fire  to  Jhvh. 

12  If  the  oflering  be  a  goat,  (the  sacrificer)  shall  bring  it  before  Jhvh, 

13  laying  his  hand  on  the  head.  After  it  has  been  killed  in  front  of  the 
Tent  of  Revelation,  Aaron's  sons,  the  priests,  shall  sprinkle  the  blood 

14  against  the  altar  all  around.  (The  sacrificer)  shall  offer  from  it  as  his 
gift,  as  an  offering  made  by  fire  to  Jhvh,  the  caul-fat  as  well  as  all 

1.5  the  fat  about  the  entrails,  and  the  two  kidneys  with  the  suet  about 
them  as  well  as_that  about  the  loins,  together  with  the  fat  under  the 
lesser  omentum,  taking  it  out  about  the  liver  as  well  as  about  the 

16  kidneys.  The  priest  shall  burn  these  (pieces)  on  the  altar,  as  a  meal 
in  the  form  of  an  offering  made  by  fire,  for  a  sweet  savor  to  Jhvh. 

17  All  the  fat  belongs  to  Jhvh  ;  it  is  a  perpetual  statute  for  you  and  your 
descendants  wherever  you  may  dwell :  you  shall  eat  neither  fat  nor 
blood. 

4.  STijc  Sin=©ffcn'nB 

for  the  High-Priest  (3-12),  for  the  Congregation  (lS-21),  for  a  Chief  (21-26),  and 
for  one  of  the  people,  whether  a  goat  (27-31),  or  a  lamb  (32-3.5).— Enumeration  of 
ofTenses  requiring  a  sin-offeriug  (5, 1-6).  The  offering  of  those  whose  means  do 
not  suffice  for  the  regular  sin-offering,  is  to  consist  of  birds  (7-10),  or  of  flour  (11-13). 

4,1.2    T  H VH  saidlo  Moses :  Speak  to  the  Israelites  as- follows :  In  case  aper- 
*-'      son  sin  inadvertently  by  doing  anything  prohibited  by  Jhvh  ;  if  {for 

3  instance)  the  high-priest  sin  so  as  to  bring  guilt  on  the  people,  he  shall  offer 
to  Jhvh,/oi'  the  sin  he  has  committed,  a  young  bullock  without  blemish,  as 

4  a  sin-offering.  He  shall  bring  the  bullock  to  tlie  entrance  of  the  Tent  of  Rev- 
elation before  Jhvh,  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  bullock.   After  the 

5  bullock  has  been  killed  before  Jhvh,  the  high-priest  shall  lake  some  of  the 

6  blood  of  the  bullock  into  the  Tent  of  Revelation,  and  the  {officiating)  priest, 
dipping  his  finger  in  the  blood,  shall  sprinkle  the  blood  seven  times  before 

7  Jhvh  m  front  of  the  curtain  of  the  sanctuary.  The  priest  shall  also  put 
some  of  the  blood  on  the  horns  "  of  the  incense-altar  before  Jhvh,  in  the  Tent 
of  Revelation,  but  pour  out  all  the  {rest  of  the)  blood  of  the  bullock  on  the 

8  base  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tent  of  Revelation. 
He  shall  also  offer  all  the  fat  of  the  bullock  of  the  sin-offering,  the  caul-fat  as  well 

9  (IS  all  the  fat  about  the  entrails,  and  the  two  kidneys  with  the  suet  about  them 
as  well  as  that  about  the  loins,  together  with  the  fat  under  the  lesser-  omentum, 

10  taki7ig  it  out  about  the  liver  as  well  as  about  the  kidneys,  j^ist  as  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  ox  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  love-feast.     The  priest  shall  burn  these 

11  (pieces)  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  but  the  skin  of  the  bullock  as  well  as 
all  the  meat,  including  the  head,  legs,  and  entrails,  with  their  contents  {un- 
washed, in  short)  the  whole  bullock  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  camp  to  the  dumping 
ground,"  lohere  the  ashes  are  thrown,  and  shall  be  burned  on  wood.* 

13  If  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  err,  the  error  being  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  the  assembly,  and  they  thus  have  become  guilty  by  doing  something  pro- 

14  hibited  by  Jhvh,  the  assembly  shall  present,  as  soon  as  the  .sin  committed 
becomes  known,  a  young  bulloeh  without  blemish  as  a  sin-offering,  bringing 

15  it  before  the  Tent  of  Revelation.    The  representatives  of  the  congregation  shall 

16  lay  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the  bullock  before  Jhvh  ;  and  after  the  bullock 
has  been  killed  before  Jhvh,  the  high-priest  shall  take  some  of  the  blood  of 

17  the  bullock  into  the  Tent  of  Revelation ;  and  the  (officiating)  priest,  dipping 
his  finger  in  the  blood,  shall  sprinkle  it  seven  times  before  JiiVH,  in  front  of 

18  the  curtain.  He  shall  also  pitt  some  of  the  blood  on  the  horns  of  the  altar 
before  Jhvh,  in  the  Tent  of  Revelation,  but  shall  pour  out  all  the  {rest  of  the) 
blood  on  the  base  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tent  of 

19  Revelation.     All  the  fat  from  the  bullock  shall  be  taken  out  and  burnt  on  the 

20  altar ;  thus  shall  it  be  done  with  the  bullock :  just  as  it  was  done  with  the  bullock 
of  the  {fir.ft)  sin-offering,  so  shall  it  be  done  with  this.     Then  the  priest  shall 

21  make  atonement  for  them  that  they  may  be  forgiven :  the  bidlock  shall  be  taken 
out  of  the  camp,  and  burned  as  the  first  bullock  was  burned;  this  is  the  sin- 
offering  for  the  assembly. 


*it  shall  be  burned  where  the  ashes  ai-e  tlirown. 
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22  If  a  chief  sin  and  incur  guilt  by  doing  inadverlently  anything  prohibited 

23  by  J IIVII,  his  God,  he  shall  bring  as  his  offering,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  aware 

24  of  the  sin  he  has  conwiillcJ,  a  male  goat  without  blemish,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  lite  goat,  and  it  shall  be  killed  be/ore  J  nvil  in  the  place  where 

25  Me  burnt-offeritig  is  killed;  this  is  a  sin-offering.  The  priest  shall  take  with 
his  linger  some  of  the  blood  of  the  siti-offering,  and  put  it  on  the  horns  of  the 

26  altar  of  burnt-offering,  but  shall  pour  out  the  {rest  of  the)  blood  on  the  base  of  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering.  He  shall  also  burn  all  the  fat  on  the  altar,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  fat  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  love-feasl.  Thus  the  priest  shall  nmke 
atonetnentfor  him  to  cleanse  him  from  his  sin  that  he  may  be  forgiven. 

27  Jf  one  of  the  common  people  inadrcrlaitly  sin  by  doing  n  nylh  ing  prohibited 

28  by  JiiVH,  a)id  thus  incur  guilt,  lie  shall  offer,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  aware  of 

29  the  sin  he  has  committed,  a  femnle  goat  withotU  blenmh,  (is  his  offering  for 
the  sin  he  has  committed,  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  sin-offering. 
After  the  sin  offering  has  been  killed  in  the  place  where  the  burnt-offering  is 

30  killed,  the  priest  shall  take  with  his  finger  some  of  the  blood,  and  put  it  on 
tlie  horns  of  the  altar  of  bumt-offcring,  but  shall  pour  out  all  the  {rest  of  the) 

31  blood  on  the  base  of  the  altar.  All  the  fat  shall  be  taken  out,  just  as  the  fat  is 
taken  out  in  the  case  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  love-feast ;  and  the  priest  shall 
bum  it  on  the  altar  for  a  sweet  savor  to  Jhvh;  thus  the  priest  shali  make 
atonement  for  him  that  he  may  be  forgiven. 

32  In  case  a  man  offer  a  lamb  as  a  gift  for  a  sin-offering,  he  sliall  present  a 

33  female  without  blemi.ih,  laying  Ais  hand  on  the  head  of  the  sin-offering. 
After  it  has  been  killed  as  a  sin-offhing  in  the  place  where  the  burnt-offering 

34  is  killed,  the  priest  shall  take  with  his  finger  some  of  the  blood,  and  put  it  on 
the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  ;  but  shall  potir  out  all  the  {rest  of  the) 

35  blood  at  the  base  of  the  'Mtar.  Alt  the  fat  shall  be  taken  oul,juM  as  the  fat 
of  the  sheep  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  love-feast  is  taken  out.  The  priest  shall 
burn  the  {pieces)  on  the  altar,  on  the  offerings  made  by  fire  to  Jhvh; 
thus  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him  on  account  of  the  sin  he  has 
committed,  that  he  may  be  forgiven. 

5,  1  ]f  a  person,  in  spite  of  liis  liaving  lieard  the  voice  of  earnest  admo- 
nition, sin  by  not  giving  testimony  when  he  is  a  witness,  no  matter 
whether  he  have  seen  the  thing  or  (only)  heard  of  it,  and  thus  incur 
guilt ;  or,  if  a  person  touch  an  unclean  thing,  whether  it  be  the  carcase 
of  an  unclean  wild  beast,  or  the  carcase  of  an  unclean  domestic  animal, 
or  tlie  carcase  of  an  unclean  reptile,  and  he  thus  become  unclean,  and 

3  incur  guilt,  though  he  may  not  be  aware  of  it;  or,  if  he  touch  the 
unclean  secretion  of  a  human  being,  in  fact,  anything  unclean,  whereby 
he  may  be  made  unclean,  and  thus  incur  guilt;  no  matter  whether  it 

4  be  unknown  to  him,  or  whether  he  be  conscious  of  it;  or,  if  a  person 
rashly  swear  with  his  lips,  (no  matter)  whether  it  be  to  his  disad- 
vantage or  to  his  advantage,  in  Aict  anything  about  which  a  man  may 
rashly  swear,  and  thus  incur  guilt,  whether  it  be  unknown  to  him,  or 

5  whether  he  be  conscious  of  it,  if  it  has  thus  happened  that  a  person 
has  incurred  guilt  in  any  one  of  these  ways,  and  confesses  that  he  has 

6  sinned  in  this  manner:  then  he  shall  offer,  as  his  guilt-oflfering  to 
Jhvh  for  the  sin  he  has  committed,  a  female  from  the  flock,  either  a 
sheep  or  a  goat,  for  a  sin-offering;  and  the  priest  shall  make  atone- 
ment for  him  on  account  of  the  sin  he  has  committed,  that  he  may  be 
forgiven. 

7  But  if  his  means  do  not  suffice  for  a  lamb,  then  he  may  present  to 
Jhvh,  as  the  guilt-offering  for  the  sin  he  has  committed,  two  doves  or 

8  two  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-offering  and  one  for  a  burnt-offering ; 
he  shall  bring  them  to  the  priest,  who  shall  offer  the  one  for  the  sin- 
offering  first,  wringing  the  neck  without  severing  the  head.     He  shall 

9  sprinkle  some  of  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  against  the  side  of  the 
altar,  while  the  rest  of  the  blood  shall  be  drained  out  at  the  base  of 

10  the  altar;  it  is  a  sin-offering.  The  second  bird  shall  be  offered  as  a 
burnt-offering  in  the  proper  manner;  thus  the  priest  shall  make 
atonement  for  him  to  cleanse  him  from  the  sin  he  has  committed,  that 
he  may  be  forgiven. 

11  But  in  case  his  means  do  not  suffice  for  two  doves  or  two  young 
pigeons,  he  may  offer  as  a  gift  for  the  guilt  he  lias  incurred,  the  tenth 
part  of  an  ephali  '*  of  fine  flour  for  a  sin-offering,  adding  to  it  neither 

12  oil  nor  frankincense,  for  it  is  a  sin-offering.  He  shall  bring  it  to  the 
priest,  and  the  priest  shall  take  a  handful  of  it  as  the  azkarah  and 
burn  it  on  the  altar,  ujMn  the  offerings  made  by  fire  to  Jhvh  ;  it  is  a 

13  sin-offering.  Thus  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  sin  he  has  committed  in  any  of  these  ways,  that  he  may 


be  forgiven;  but  the  offering  shall  belong  to  the  priest  just  as  the 
bloodless  offering. 

5.  Cijr  ©uilt^cOffrring 

for  dues  willilield  by  mistake  (5,  14-lC);   lor  guilt  incurred  unconsciously;   for 

perjury. 

14.15    THVII  also  said  to  Moses ;  If  a  person  commit  a  breach  of  faith 

"      in  keeping  back  by  mistake  part  of  the  dues  of  Jhvh,  he 

shall  bring,  as  a  guilt-offering  to  Jhvh,  a  perfect  ram  from  the  flock, 

worth  at  least  two  shekels  according  to  thy  valuation  on  the  basis  of 

16  the  standard  shekel.*  In  addition  he  must  restore  what  he  has  withheld 
by  mistake  from  the  dues,  with  one-fifth  added  to  it ;  and  after  he  has 
given  that  to  the  priest,  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him  with 
the  ram  of  the  guilt-offering,  that  he  may  be  forgiven. 

17  If  a  person  sin  by  doing  anything  prohibited  by  Jhvh,  he  becomes 
guilty  and  must  bear  the  consequences,  though  he  may  have  been 

18  unconscious  of  it.  He  sliall  bring,  as  a  guilt-offering  to  Jhvh,  a 
perfect  ram  from  the  flock  according  to  thy  valuation;!  and  the 
priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him  on  account  of  the  error  he  has 
inadvertently  committed,  that  he  may  be  forgiven.     This  is  a  giiilt- 

19  offering ;  he  has  certainly  incurred  guilt  before  Jhvh.     And  Jhvh 
20.  21  also  said  to  Moses :  If  a  person  sin  and  commit  a  breach  of  faith 

(by  appealing  to)  Jhvh  in  denying  the  claims  of  another  person  to  a 
deposit,  or  to  a  pledge,  or  to  something  stolen  or  e-^torted  from  anotlier 

22  person;  or  if  he  find  something  that  was  lost  and  deny  the  claims 
(of  the  owner)  to  it ;  (in  short)  if  he  commit  perjury  in  reference  to 

23  any  of  the  things  wherein  a  man  may  sin  ;  if  it  has  thus  happened 
that  a  man  has  sinned  and  incurred  guilt,  then  he  shall  (in  the  first 
place)  restore  what  he  obtained  by  theft  or  by  extortion,  or  the  deposit 

24  that  was  deposited  with  him,  or  the  lost  thing  that  he  found,  (in 
short)  anything  in  reference  to  which  he  may  have  committed  per- 
jury, restoring  it  in  full,  with  one-fifth  added  to  it,  and  give  it  to  the 
rightful  owner  on  the  day  he  makes  his  guilt-offering.    Then  he 

25  shall  bring  to  the  priest,  as  his  guilt-offering  for  Jhvh,  a  perfect  ram 

26  from  the  flock  according  to  thy  valuation,  as  a  guilt-o(i'ering.  The 
priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him  before  Jhvh  that  he  m.iy  be 
forgiven  for  anything  he  may  have  done  and  incurred  guilt  thereby. 

iHotrs. 

(1)  The  usual  pronunciation  of  the  divine  name  Jehovah  is  due  to  false 
vocalization.  To  avoid  violation  of  the  commandment  in  Ex.  20,  7, 
the  Jews  did  not  pronounce  the  name,  but  substituted  for  it,  wherever 
it  occurred  in  the  text,  the  title  T?'  Adondi  "  Lord  "  (in  the  LXX  : 
&  Kvpios).  The  Masorites  therefore  attached  the  vowels  of  this  word 
to  the  consonants  of  Jhvh,  of  which  the  true  pronunciation  is  TahvC 
^]^\  i.  e.  the  imperfect  of  the  causative  stem  of  the  verb  nin  (an  older 
form  of  nin)  to  be,  meaning  he  who  causes  to  be,  or  Creator. 

(2)  Not  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  where  the  people  assemble,  nor 
the  tent  of  meeting  where  Jhvh  meets  Israel ;  these  translations  do 
not  adequately  express  the  meaning  of  the  phrase.  It  means  rather 
the  appointed  place  where  Jhvh  reveals  himself  to  Moses  and  declares 
his  will  concerning  Israel ;  therefore  it  had  better  be  rendered:  Tent 
of  Serehition  (in  German:  Off'enbarungszelt). 

(3)  Intimating  that  he  thereby  would  transfer  his  guilt  lo  the  guiltless 
offering. 

(4)  In  order  to  bring  the  victim  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Deity,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  his  dwelling-place  in  the  north  where  the  mountain 
of  the  assembly  of  the  gods  was  situated;  cf.  Ezek.  I,  4;  Isa.  14,  13. 

(5)  The  word  azkdrah  is  an  Aramaic  inf.  Afel  from  nj;  to  remember,  mean- 
ing causing  to  remember  or  reminding.  It  is  used  as  a  technical  term 
for  the  portion  of  the  offering  that  was  burned  on  the  altar  to  remind 
Jhvh  of  the  person  for  whom  the  offering  had  been  made.  The 
Aramaic  word  is  certainly  not  less  intelligible  to  the  reader  than  the 
obscure  rendering  of  the  Authorized  Version :  memorial  (in  the  Vul- 
gate: memoriale). 


*  as  a  guilt^otfering. 
t  as  a  guilt-oiiering. 
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(6)  And  therefore  not  to  be  touched  by  anyone  except  a  priest  consecrated 
to  tlie  service  of  Jhvh's  house. 

(7)  Leaven  and  honey  undergo  fermentation  suggestive  of  decomposition 
and  impurity ;  hence  they  are  excluded  from  the  list  of  bloodless 
offerings. 

(8)  That  is,  a  friendly  meal  {cf.  the  German  Liebesmahl,  of  a  mess  of  army 
officers,  &c.)  to  which  the  giver  invited  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
Meat  was  not  the  daily  food  of  the  Orientals;  every  slaughter  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  sacrifice;  and  in  this  particular  instance  the  offering 
was  the  occasion  of  a  social  gathering. 

(9)  The  fat  with  which  the  caul  is  loaded,  i.  e.  the  folded  membrane 
known  as  the  great,  or  gastrocolic,  omentum  (Greek  :  rb  imirKooy)  which 
covers  more  or  less  of  the  intestines  in  mammals  (somewhat  like  an 
apron).  It  is  at  once  visible  when  the  animal  is  opened.  The 
butchers  call  this  fat,  as  the  writer  has  found  by  personal  inquiry,  the 
eaul-fat.  The  Authorized  Version  translates:  the  fat  that  covereth  the 
inwards,  and  all  the  fat  that  (is)  upon  the  inwards.  Few  readers  will  be 
able  to  see  what  difference  there  is  between /a<  that  covers  the  entrails 
and  fat  that  is  upon  the  entrails.  Professor  Haupt  thinks  it  not  impos- 
sible that  nD30n  is  really  a  noun  meaning  cover  (^P?D  or  ^P?P,  cf.  Lev. 
9,  19),  so  that  the  original  expression  would  have  been  noacn  3'^n"n>x, 
the  words  jnpn  hy  (Lev.  4,  8)  or  anpn  nN  representing  subsequent  ex- 
planatory additions. 

(10)  In  Hebrew  termed  simply  mn'  excess  or  excrescence;  this  cannot  refer 
to  the  lobes  of  the  liver,  but  seems  to  denote  the  fat  about  this  organ, 
which  becomes  visible  as  soon  as  the  lesser,  or  yaslrohepalic,  omentum, 
connecting  the  stomach  and  the  liver,  is  removed. 

(11)  Pat-tailed  sheep  are  still  raised  in  Palestine;  the  fat  of  the  tail 
sometimes  develops  to  such  a  mass  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  put 
this  weighty  appendage  on  a  little  wagon  harnessed  to  the  animal. 

(12)  At  the  corners  on  the  top  of  the  altar  were  projections  shaped  like 
horns,  which,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  served 
the  purpose  of  hitching-posts,  to  which  the  animals  might  be  tied. 

(13)  Literally:  a  pure  place,  an  euphemistic  expression  denoting  the  place 
where  the  general  refuse  from  the  sacrifices  as  well  as  the  ashes  was 
dumped.  See  the  note  in  Professor  Haupt's  paper  on  2'he  Origin  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  the  Amer.  Orient.  Sac.  Proc.,  April,  1894,  p.  CIII.  A 
similar  euphemism  is  the  modern  Hebrew  D"nn  n^a  hotise  of  life  for 
cemetery.  For  euphemistic  expressions  in  Semitic,  compare  the  inter- 
esting remarks  of  Consul  Wetzstein  appended  to  the  fourth  edition  of 
Franz  Delitzsch's  commentary  on  the  Psalter. 

(14)  This  Hebrew  dry  measure  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  two  pecks  and 
five  quarts. 

( 15)  The  headings  of  the  chapters  are  based  on  the  analysis  of  the  book 
given  in  Professor  Driver's  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament,  p.  40. 


The  Songs  of  the  Return.    By  Daniel  G.  Stevens,  Jr. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  University  Philological  Asaooiation,  March  16,  1894.] 

The  so-cal\ed  Songs  of  Degrees,  Pss.  120-134,  have  long  attracted  atten- 
tion by  the  enigmatical  title  (niVvon  -inf)  they  bear.  Numerous  explana- 
tions of  this  phrase  have  been  offered;  but  most  of  them  are  either 
unfounded  conjectures,  or  else  are  seen  to  be  incorrect  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  apply  them  to  the  Psalms  in  question.  The  only  explanation 
which,  it  seems,  clearly  accounts  for  the  title  and  is  borne  out  by  the  con- 
tents of  the  pieces,  is  that  which  makes  these  Psalms  Songs  of  the  Return. 

The  word  nSyn,  which  is  definitely  employed  of  the  Ascent  from  Babylon 
in  Ezr.  7,  9,  might  certainly  be  used  absolutely  in  the  sense  of  the  Return, 
since  to  the  Jews  of  the  5th  century  B.  C.  the  word  describing  that  great 
event  was  doubtless  invested  with  an  exact  connotation  just  as  the  Reforma- 
tion conveys  but  one  idea  to  us. 

The  plural  niS>-D  does  not,  however,  refer  to  the  several  ascents  {cf.  Ezr. 
2,  1 ;  7,  1  ff.),  but,  as  Prof.  Haupt  has  suggested  (cf.  Hebraica  II,  Jan.  1886, 
p.  98,  n.  2),  the  phrase  niSjran  I'ly  should  be  rendered  the  Songs  of  the  Ascent, 
it  being,  according  to  a  peculiar  construction  in  Semitic,  the  plural  of  a 
singular  r\^yD7\  -\>iir  the  Song  of  the  Ascent;  so  that  the  title  is  out  of  place  as 
the  designation  of  a  single  Song  and  natueg  the  collection  to  which  these 


pieces  belonged.  Under  this  title  might  be  included  not  only  poems  refer- 
ring to  the  event  itself,  but  also  Psalms  written  in  anticipation  of  it,  or  that 
relate  to  the  history  of  the  first  period  subsequent  to  the  Return. 

In  the  Masoretic  text  the  Songs  of  the  Return  are  not  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order.  The  following  is  an  attempt  to  dispose  them  in  historical 
sequence  according  to  their  references  to  the  events  of  the  period. 

At  the  release  from  captivity  in  538,  the  voice  of  song,  long  subdued  to 
a  plaintive  minor  key,  burst  forth  in  exultant  strains  of  praise  to  Jhvh, 
such  as  we  find  in  Ps.  124.  This  wonderful  deliverance  aroused  great 
expectations,  which  wei'e  not  realized  ;  repeated  failures  of  crops  intensified 
the  gloom  of  the  situation,  which  called  forth  prayers  such  as  that  in  Ps. 
126,  a  piece  purposed,  it  would  appear,  to  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
colonists  in  the  dark  years  preceding  the  commencement  of  work  on  the 
temple.  Partisan  strife  between  the  rival  factions  of  the  high-priest  Joshua 
and  the  David  ic  prince  Zerubbabel  now  also  began  to  work  mischief;  efforts 
to  allay  the  prevalent  bitter  feeling  were  made  by  some  thoughtful  men,  one 
of  whom,  it  appears,  expresses  his  ideas  in  Ps.  133.  In  Zerubbabel  were 
centered  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  time,  which  the  prophets  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  said  would  obtain  fulfillment  when  the  temple  was  built;  this 
condition  was  fulfilled  in  516;  a  reflection  of  the  desires  and  anticipations 
that  clustered  about  the  glad  event,  seems  to  appear  in  Ps.  132,  a  song  em- 
ployed apparently  at  the  services  of  dedication. 

To  the  period  intervening  between  516  and  the  coming  of  Ezra  in  458  no 
Psalm  of  this  group  seems  to  belong;  the  time  was  marked  by  neglect  of 
Jhvh's  ordinances.  To  reform  the  community  on  the  basis  of  the  Law  that 
had  been  prepared  in  Babylonia,  Ezra,  the  scribe,  determined  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem. He  received  authority  from  Artaxerxes,  and  assembled  a  company 
of  those  willing  to  go  with  him.  But,  almost  on  the  eve  of  departure,  the 
perils  of  the  journey  presented  themselves  to  the  people;  Ezra,  who  had 
asserted  that  Jhvh  would  help,  was  ashamed  to  ask  for  a  military  escort, 
and  therefore  held  a  service  of  fasting  and  prayer,  in  which  Jhvh  was 
entreated  to  give  the  necessary  protection ;  this  situation  is  perhaps  the  one 
pictured  in  Ps.  121.  On  his  arrival,  Ezra  began  at  once  his  chosen  work, 
and  through  his  preaching  the  conviction  6f  sin  came  to  rest  heavily  on  the 
conscience  of  the  people,  and  the  need  of  divine  redemption  was  keenly 
felt;  these  feelings  appear  in  Ps.  130,  which  was,  it  may  be,  composed  at 
this  time.  Ezra's  strict  regulations  with  regard  to  marriage  and  the  conse- 
quent numerous  divorces  of  non-Jewish  women  provoked  the  antagonism  of 
neighboring  peoples,  whose  hostile  eflbrls  reduced  the  Jews  to  a  state  of 
misery,  in  which  they  suffered  from  the  scorn  of  their  enemies ;  a  reference 
to  this  mournful  situation  appears  to  be  contained  in  the  appeal  to  God  in 
Ps.  123. 

In  445  Nehemiah  became  governor  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  his  vigorous  work 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community  was  not  supported  with  unanimity;  many 
nobles  and  wealthy  men  withheld  assistance  and  oppressed  the  poorer 
laborers  who  were  in  their  debt  by  exacting  excessive  security  and  heavy 
interest;  in  this  light  we  understand  Ps.  122,  an  address  to  the  whole 
people,  urging  them  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  city  and  promising  that 
personal  blessings  will  thus  be  secured. 

The  disaffected  elements  in  the  community  sought  by  acting  in  collusion 
with  the  enemy  outside  of  Jerusalem  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  brave 
governor ;  Nehemiah  made  the  people  work  very  hard  from  dawn  to  evening's 
twilight ;  this  haste  in  building  the  walls  seemed  to  some  to  indicate  distrust 
in  Jhvh's  power  to  protect  the  city ;  the  population  was  small,  and  the 
marriage-reforms  of  Ezra,  with  whom  Nehemiah  was  in  sympathy,  seemed 
unlikely  to  secure  the  thing  which  the  opponents  of  Nehemiah  considered 
needful,  viz.  the  building-up  of  the  families;  moreover  Nehemiah  appears 
to  have  been  a  eunuch,  a  fact  which  exposed  him  to  the  reproach  of  child- 
lessness; this  thought  lends  additional  point  to  Ps.  127,  which,  it  seems, 
obtains  most  satisfactory  explanation  when  regarded  as  having  originated 
among  the  enemies  of  Nehemiah.  Ps.  128  somewhat  resembles  Ps.  127, 
though  it  seems  to  lack  tlie  polemical  element  in  that  piece,  and  may  perhaps 
have  been  written  to  urge  the  colonists  to  piously  perform  the  requirements 
of  the  Law. 

While  the  defences  of  the  city  were  assuming  shajie,  reports  were  being 
circulated  that  the  Jews  intended  to  revolt  and  to  make  Nehemiah  their 
king;  these  leports  reached  the  Persian  oSicers  in  .Samaria  who  promjitly 
communicated  them  to  the  king;  it  was  now  a  period  of  anxious  suspense 
in  Jerusalem :  an  attack  might  be  made  on  the  city  by  the  hostile  tribes  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  work  of  the  slanderers  might  prove  disastrous. 
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This  eituation  seems  to  be  that  we  tind  describe*!  in  sucli  strong  limgiiage  in 
Pb.  120.  To  this  time  should  porhiips  be  assigned  also  I's.  131,  in  which, 
it  appears,  the  Jews  recognize  the  futility  of  the  hope  of  regaining  their 
national  independence,  and  declare  themselves  content  with  remaining  a 
dependency  of  Persia. 

The  success  of  Nehemiah's  undertakings  strengthened  public  confidence 
in  the  fortunes  of  Isniel ;  the  consequent  bright  anticipations  of  future  wel- 
fare appear  to  be  reflected  in  the  cheering  language  of  Ps.  129. 

So  long  as  the  orthodox  Xehemiah  controlled  aflairs,  the  Law  accepted 
in  444  was  kept ;  but,  on  his  return  to  Persia  in  432,  abuses  crept  in  ;  when 
he  a"-ain  visited  Jerusalem,  he  at  once  with  wonted  vigor  adopted  measures 
of  reform.  Ps.  125  seems  to  have  been  written  at  this  time  with  the  purpose 
to  confirm  the  faithful  and  to  warn  heretics. 

Ps.  134  may  be  explained  as  the  doxology  of  tlie  little  hymnal ;  or,  per- 
haps, it  was  employed  during  the  long  nights  of  sleepless  watching  against 
the  foe  at  the  time  Nehemiah  was  rebuilding  the  walls. 

It  is  not  maintained  that  the  references  suggested  here  are  exact  in  every 
detail-  still  the  fact  seems  to  remain  that  these  I'salms  are  best  explained 
as  illustrating  the  early  history  of  the  post-exilic  community. 


Ancient  Eastern  Politics, 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


By  Cyrus  Adlek,  Librarian 


(Abstract  of  a  lecture  delivered  in  the  Saturday  Public  Lecture  Course  at  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum,  Washington.) 

The  philosophy  of  history  held  by  the  Biblical  historians  and  prophets 
was,  that  wickedness  is  punished  in  the  State  as  it  is  in  the  individual. 
That  this  stern  ethical  point  of  view  may  have  caused  the  Biblical  writers 
to  obscure  some  of  the  elements  in  the  life  and  growth  of  the  nations  of 
ancient  Western  Asia,  ievi  will,  upon  reflection,  deny.  It  is  proposed  to 
examine  the  course  of  events  ii!  the  ancient  Mediterranean  world  prior  to, 
and  connected  with  the  Babylonian  exile  of  the  Jews,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  international  politics. 

Throughout  the  entire  historical  period,  the  Empire  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Empire  of  the  Euphrates  were  contending  for  the  mastery  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, then  the  civilized  world.  Yet  the  event  was  conditioned  by  the 
action  of  the  smaller  states,  and  of  parties  and  politicians  within  those 
states. 

Egypt  considered  herself  the  natural  mistress  of  Syria  and  the  Sinaitic 
Peninsula.  In  the  sixteenth  century  B.  C,  the  entire  country  we  call 
Palestine  was  an  Egyptian  outpost.  From  the  Tell-.\marna  tablets  we 
have  learned  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  itself  was  than  an  Egyptian  gar- 
rison. The  Valley  of  the  Nile  commands  Syria ;  both  by  land  and  sea 
Syria  is  nearer  to  Egypt  than  to  South  Arabia  or  any  portion  of  the  Meso- 
potamian  Valley,  a  fact  as  well  known  to  the  ancient  Jewish  politicians  as 
it  is  to  the  reigning  Sultan  of  Turkey.  No  doubt  mere  contiguity  de- 
termined   the  traditional  Jewish   policy  as  that  of  alliance  with   Egypt. 

Geographically  considered,  it  was  almost  impossible  that  Palestine  and 
Syriashould  rem.ain  independent  states.  In  a  conflict  they  could  not  remain 
neutral  as  their  territory  was  inevitably  the  battle-held.  There  is  no  period 
of  which  we  possess  historical  documents  that  does  not  furnish  some  evi- 
dence of  the  struggle  for  mastery  between  Egypt  and  Western  .\sia. 

Both  Snefru  (2S30-2806  B.  C.)  and  Chufu  (Cheops)  of  the  fourth  dynasty 
were  obliged  to  defend  Egypt  against  the  inroads  of  the  Bedouins  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula.  Meri  Ea  Pepi  (2530-2510  B.  C.)  of  the  sixth  dynasty, 
succeeded  in  repelling  these  incursions  after  five  arduous  campaigns.  Five 
centuries  later  it  was  common  to  find  Asiatics  making  their  way  peaceably 
into  Egypt,  but  it  is  possible  that  these  migrations  were  contemporary  with 
the  Hyksos  domination  which  continued  from  the  XlVth  to  the  XVIIIth 

dynasty  ( 1530  B.  C),  it  being  generally  held  that  the  Hyksos  were  of 

.\siatic  origin.  Aahmes  I  finally  drove  them  out  of  Egypt  and  followed 
up  his  victories  into  Asia,  even  invading  Phenicia.  Thothmes  1  made  still 
further  inroads  upon  Asia.  He  marched  into  Syria,  defeating  a  large  army 
assembled  to  bar  his  progress,  and  pressed  on  to  the  Euphrates,  where  he 
set  up  two  stelae  to  mark  the  boundary  of  his  empire. 

The  policy  of  the  Egyptians  in  Asia  seems  to  have  been  singularly  weak. 
They  lacked  the  Komau  genius  for  the  creation  of  a  great  Empire,     in 


political  capacity  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  far  surpassed  the  Egyptians, 
and  they  were  the  real  forerunners  of  Rome  in  the  genius  which  they 
evinced  in  dealing  with  subject  states.  After  spending  great  efforts  in  sub- 
duing a  country,  the  Egyptians  would  calmly  leave  the  governor,  whom 
they  had  set  up,  to  his  fate,  and  at  some  future  time  would  conquer  the 
country  anew. 

No  sooner  was  this  vast  Empire  of  Egypt  in  existence  than  revolts  broke 
out.  Thothmes  III  destroyed  a  confederated  uprising  at  Megiddo  in  1480 
B.  C.  Later  in  his  reign  he  captured  Carcliemish  and  Tyre,  and  was 
obliged  in  turn  to  wage  war  against  the  Hittites,  the  King  of  Neharen,  and 
later  still  against  another  revolt  in  which  Hittites,  Syrians,  and  Mesopo- 
tamians  joined  ;  but  the  coalition  was  defeated,  and  all  Western  Asia  became 
tributary  to  Egypt. 

We  now  come  to  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  relations  between  Egypt 
and  Asia.  It  must  have  become  evident  to  the  Egyptians  that  no  expendi- 
ture of  force  could  successfully  overcome  .\sia,  and  accordingly  treaties 
begin  to  take  the  place  of  battles.  It  is  the  reign  of  .\menophis  111 
(141.S-1377  B.C.)  which  marks  the  beginning  of  this  new  era.  This  is  the 
period  covered  by  the  Tell-Amarna  tablets,  from  which  we  learn  that  a 
treaty  was  ratified  between  Dushratta,  King  of  Mitanni,  a  portion  of  Meso- 
potamia, and  the  Egyptian  King.  The  reign  of  his  successor  shows  a  still 
more  striking  growth  of  .\siatic  influence.  Amenophis  IV  (1376-1364 
B.  C),  known  as  Chnen-aten,  is  specially  interesting  as  being  the  promul- 
g.ator  of  a  new  religion,  probably  of  .^^siatic  origin.  This  religion  was  a 
solar  monotheism,  the  new  god  being  Aten,  the  solar  disc.  Chuen-aten 
made  treaties  with  Dushratta,  King  of  Mitanni,  Buniabiiriash,  King  of 
Babylonia,  and  ,\shuruballit.  King  of  .\ssyria. 

In  the  XlXtli  dynasty  (1330-1180  B.C.)  the  Egyptian  armies  were  no 
longer  a  terror  to  the  Mesopotamian  countries,  but  they  still  succeeded  in 
holding  Palestine,  Phenicia  and  Southern  .Syria  in  the  kingdom. 

Seti  I  (1316-1289  B.  Q.)  apparently  made  up  his  mind  to  permanently 
occupy  Canaan,  and  thus  secure  Egypt  against  all  further  inroads  from 
Asia.  His  reign  is  coasval  with  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Hittites. 
His  successor,  Kameses  II,  (1288-1221  B.  C.)  had  as  his  most  formidable 
enemies,  the  Hittites.  He  marched  as  far  as  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  (Dog's 
River)  north  of  Beirut,  where  he  erected  a  stele,  but  his  battles  with  the 
Hittites  were  inconclusive,  and  resulted  in  alliances  rather  than  conquests, 
Bv  the  treaty  which  was  contracted,  Egypt  retained  Phenicia,  Palestine, 
and  Southern  Syria. 

The  XXth,  XXIst  and  XXIId  dynasties  mark  a  period  of  decline  in  the 
power  of  Egypt.  Under  Kameses  III  (1180-1148  B.  C.)  the  Egyptian 
dominion  over  Palestine  was  seriously  threatened,  but  not  yet  shaken. 

By  the  time  of  Pasebchann  II  (the  last  king  of  the  XXIst  dynasty) 
Palestine  had  become  a  strong  independent  state.  This  king  was  probably 
a  contemporary  of  Solomon.  He  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
Jewish  king,  and,  as  a  dowry,  captured  the  city  of  Gaza.  It  was  under 
Solomon,  whose  reputation  for  foresight  is  sadly  impaired  when  his  foreign 
policy  is  examined,  that  those  alliances  began,  which  however  advantageous 
for  the  moment,  proved  in  the  end  the  ruin  of  Israel.  In  return  for  the 
assistance  rendered  by  Hiram.  King  of  Tyre,  in  his  building  operations, 
.Solomon  ceded  twenty  towns  of  the  borderland  of  the  country,  which  after- 
wards became  famous  under  the  name  of  Galilee,  to  the  Phenicians.  He 
also  made  the  first  alliance  with  Egypt,  which  in  the  end  proved  ruinous 
both  to  Israel  and  Judah. 

Sheshonk  I,  (945-924  B.  C.)  the  Shisbak  of  the  Bible,  was  the  king  to 
whose  court  Jereboam  fled.  Shishak  no  doubt  assisted  him  to  return  and 
become  king  of  the  ten  tribes,  he  having  married  Pharaoh's  si.ster-in-law. 
Shishak  inv.aded  Palestine,  and,  after  plundering  the  country,  invested 
and  captured  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Rehoboam. 
He  sacked  the  city  and  carried  off  the  treasures  of  the  Temple.  The  city 
is  designated  in  the  J^yptian  inscriptions  Yudha  Meiek,  "  the  royal 
Jewish  city." 

The  period  of  the  history  of  Assyria  in  which  the  influence  of  that  power 
became  paramount,  is  usually  known  as  the  second  or  new  .\s.syrian  Empire. 
It  begins  with  Tiglathpileser  II,  (745  B.  C.)  who  first  united  the  crowns  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  includes  the  brilliant  reigns  of  the  Sargonide 
dvnasty.  In  this  period  Assyria  subjected  Egypt,  Babylon,  Elam,  Media, 
and  a  host  of  smaller  States.  It  ends  with  the  seemingly  sudden  and 
apjiarently  incomprehensible  fall  of  Nineveh  and  destruction  of  the  Assy- 
rian state. 
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And  now  the  tide  has  turned  in  the  ancient  world.  Assyria  is  the  great 
power,  Egypt  is  on  the  defensive,  but  Syria  and  Palestine  are  still  the  battle- 
ground. This  is  made  particularly  evident  in  the  reign  of  a  king  of 
the  Ethiopian  dynasty,  Shabaku,  (728-726  B.  C.  ),  So  of  the  Bible,  Shabe  of 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  This  king  became  mixed  up  in  Asiatic  affairs ; 
Hosea,  King  of  Israel,  had  joined  other  Syrian  mouarchs  in  a  rebellion 
against  Shalmaneser  IV,  King  of  Assyria,  and  the  allies  had  sent  to 
Shabaku  asking  his  assistance.  The  plot  was  discovered.  Hosea  was  put 
in  prison  in  Assyria,  and  Samaria  was  invested,  but  Shalmaneser  died  before 
the  city  fell.  His  successor,  Sargon  II,  conquerecl  it  in  722  B.  C.  Tlius 
the  Kingdom  of  Israel  came  to  an  end  through  a  lack  of  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Assyria  had  taken  the  place  of  Egypt  as  the  mistress  of  the  ancient 
world ;  the  reed  was  already  broken. 

The  Syrians  were  not  daunted,  and  soon  formed  another  coalition  against 
Assyria  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Ilubid,  of  llamath.  This  coalition 
embraced  Arpad,  Smyrna,  Damascus,  Gaza  and  Egypt,  but  they  were 
easily  defeated  in  detail  by  Sargon,  and  Egypt  was  forced  to  send  tribute. 
A  new  coalition  was  formed  upon  the  accession  of  Sennacherib  to  the  Assy- 
rian throne  in  which  not  only  were  all  the  states  mentioned  above  pitted 
against  Assyria,  but  they  even  had  Babylonia  as  an  ally.  One  by  one, 
however,  they  were  all  overcome. 

Isaiah  originally  opposed  the  alliance  of  Judab  with  Assyria ;  neverthe- 
less Ahaz  when  hard  pressed  by  Damascus,  besought  the  alliance  of 
Tiflath-Pileser.  But  later  the  great  prophet  opposed  with  all  his  might 
the  conspiracy  entered  into  by  llezekiah  against  Sennacherib.  Still  1  leze- 
kiah  continued  his  negotiations  with  Egypt.  Sennacherib  accused  him  of 
treason.  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  when  suddenly  pestilence  broke  out  in 
the  Assyrian  army,  and  the  siege  was  raised. 

Sennacherib  was  assassinated  in  681  B.  C,  and  after  a  brief  interregnum 
his  son,  Esarhaddon,  ascended  the  throne  in  680.  Trouble  between  him 
and  Tarhaka  began  in  672,  when  King  Baal,  of  Tyre,  relying  on  promises  of 
aid  from  E^ypt,  rebelled  against  Assyria.  Esarhaddon  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  Egyptian  interference  in  Asia.  A  detachment  of  his  troops 
marched  ao-ainst  Tyre  while  the  main  body  proceeded  to  Egypt.  Memphis 
and  Thebes  were  sacked,  and  the  country  wa.s  divided  up  among  twenty 
petty  native  sovereigns.  In  668  Asurbanipal  (Sardanapalus)  came  to  the 
throne.  Tarhaka,  who  had  tied  to  Egypt,  encouraged  by  this  change  of 
rulers  attempted  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  Thebes  received  him  with  ojsen 
arms  and  Memphis  he  captured.  Asurbanipal  advanced  to  Karbana,  a 
town  north  of  Memphis,  and  utterly  routed  Tarhaka. 

Assyria  was  now  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  XXVIth  dynasty  (645-525 
B.  C.)  marks  an  Egyptian  renaissance.  Psametek  I,  (645-GlO)  of  the  house 
of  Sais,  aided  by  mercenaries,  sent  by  Gyges,  King  of  Lydia,  succeeded  in 
freeing  Egypt.  The  Pharaohs  now  entered  upon  the  fatal  policy  of  gaining 
the  friendship  of  the  Greeks,  a  policy  which  possessed  some  advantages, 
but  which  finally  resulted  in  the  permanent  downfall  of  Egyptian  inde- 
pendence. While  the  Medes  and  the  Babylonians  had  been  busy  with  the 
overthrow  of  Nineveh,  Egypt  had  either  subjugated  or  laid  tribute  all  of 
Syria.  (Wellhausen.)  But  the  glory  of  Egypt  was  brief.  It  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Babylonians  were  engaged  with  others  in  giving  the 
death-blow  to  the  Assyrian  Empire.  Nineveh  fell  in  606.  This  business 
beino-  over,  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  conquering  Babylonian,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Egyptians,  and  in  604  defeated  Neko  at  Carchemish. 

Such,  then,  were  the  political  conditions  immediately  preceding  the 
Babylonian  exile  of  the  Judaeans.  For  a  better  understanding  of  this 
catastrophe,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  glance  at  the  state  of  the  ancient 
world  in  the  seventh  century.  Babylon  and  Egypt  were  the  principals  in 
the  struggle,  yet  a  survey  of  the  minor  powers  may  not  be  without  value. 
When  the  last  great  struggle  between  Egypt  and  Babylon  was  inider  way, 
Palestine  and  Tyre,  as  well  a.s  the  other  cities  of  Phenicia,  were  drawn  to 
the  side  of  the  Egyptians,  while  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Edomites  and 
Philistines  remained  in  the  enforced  league  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  it  was  well 
for  them  that  they  did. 

Western  Asia  is  at  the  present  time  divided  up  between  Turkey,  Russia, 
and  Persia,  but  the  ancient  map  is  by  no  means  so  simple.  Taking  Pales- 
tine as  the  point  of  departure,  we  see  that  it  was  hemmed  in  by  the  Philis- 
tines on  the  Southwest,  and  the  Kingdoms  of  Damascus  and  Phenicia  on 
the  North.  Ea,stward,  stretching  sometimes  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  was  the  Assyro-Babylonian  Empire.     East  of  Babylon 


were  the  Elamites,  and  North  of  them  the  Medes.  The  Greek  Archipelago 
and  portions  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  already  Hellenic,  but  the 
larger  part  of  the  sea  coast  was  Lydian. 

The  Samaritans  were  an  important  factor  in  this  and  succeeding  periods. 
They  were  the  mixed  race,  largely  Assyrian  soldiers,  who  were  settled  in 
the  Northern  Kingdom  after  its  capture  by  Sargon.  They  came  principally 
from  the  cities  of  Cutha  and  Sippara,  and  at  first  practiced  their  own  idol- 
atrous religion.  Conforming,  however,  to  the  notions  of  those  people, 
they  adopted  the  god  and  religion  of  the  country  in  which  they  had  settled, 
and  were  incensed  .at  not  being  welcomed  by  the  Judaeans.  The  Phenicians 
were  the  chief  manufacturing  and  trading  community  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  Medes  rose  to  great  power  in  635,  and  had  much  to  do 
with  bringing  about  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  but  they  in  turn  succumbed 
to  Cyrus.  The  nomad  Scythians,  who  overran  Western  Asia  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  various  states, 
and  thus  delayed  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  The  Idumeans,  from  among  whom 
a  King  of  Israel  was  ultimately  to  sprmg,  were  almost  hereditary  foes  to 
Israel.  Greece  had  not  yet  become  a  power  of  importance.  It  was  fully 
fifty  years  after  the  Babylonian  exile  before  the  Greeks  commenced  to  play 
a  leading  part  in  international  politics.  Eome  was  still  a  shadowy  state 
whose  historic  period  only  begins  with  the  beginning  of  the  Kepublic. 
(509  B.C.) 

It  was  when  the  families  of  nations  were  in  these  relations  that  Judaea, 
at  the  instigation  of  Egypt,  revolted  against  Babylonia.  This  action  was 
taken  at  the  advice  of  the  court  against  the  constant  warnings  of  the 
prophets,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  who  saw  that  nothing  could  stay  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror,  Nebuchadnezzar.  Once  during  the  siege  (in  February 
or  March,  586)  King  Hophra  did  actually  make  an  attempt  to  redeem 
his  promise  of  aid  to  the  deluded  Judaeans.  He  sent  an  army  of  such 
size  that  Nebuchadnezzar  temporarily  raised  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  But 
this  respite  was  of  short  duration.  The  Egyptians  were  defeated  and  the 
Babylonians  returned  to  the  siege  with  increased  energy. 

Thus  it  has  been  made  evident  that  the  downfall  of  both  the  Kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah  was  at  the  hands  of  the  Assyro-Babylonians ;  that  it 
was  an  incident  m  the  struggle  between  the  Assyro-Babylonian  and  Egyptian 
Empires,  and  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  mistaken  policy  of  alliance  with 
Egypt,  steadily  persisted  in  by  the  kings  and  nobles,  against  the  advice  of 
those  great  statesmen,  the  proj^hets  whom  Kenan  has  not  inaptly  termed 
"divine  demagogues." 

Previous  to  the  rise  of  the  two  great  Aryan  powers,  Persia  and  Greece, 
the  destinies  of  the  world  lay  between  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates. 

It  is  commencing  to  be  understood  that  geography  and  history  are  kindred 
sciences.  The  statement  alone  furnishes  the  reason  for  the  Syrian  states, 
Palestine  among  them,  being  the  constant  sport  of  greater  empires,  always 
between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone.  The  wonder  is  not  that  Palestine 
was  so  soon,  and  so  often  subjugated,  but  that  it  ever  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence.    Geographical  considerations,  too,  may  explain  this  latter  fact. 

The  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  and  the  almost  unrivalled 
situation  of  Jerusalem,  told  against  the  invader. 

No  new  facts  are  here  presented,  but  it  is  thought  that  their  setting  may 
be  suggestive  of  the  fact  that  a  human  study  of  the  ancient  world  has  lessons 
even  for  our  day. 


The  SuflSx  Pronoun  of  the  Second  Person  Feminine 
Plural  in  Assyrian.    By  C.  Johnston. 

[Abstract  of  a  p.aper  read  before  tbe  University  Philolo^^ical  As.sociation,  November  17, 
1393.] 

If  we  examine  the  suffix  pronoun  of  the  second  person  in  the  Semitic 
languages,  we  find  that,  in  the  singular,  the  same  form  prevails  throughout, 
-ka  for  the  masculine,  and  -ki  for  the  feminine.  In  Arabic,  Ethiopic  and 
Assyrian,  the  forms  are  -ka  and  -ki,  although  in  the  latter  occurs  also  the 
rarer  form  -ku,  as  a  by-form  of  the  masculine  -ka.  In  Hebrew  these  were 
also  the  original  forms,  since  the  feminine  suffixes  "1=  after  a  singular  noun 
and  T-  after  a  plural  noun  are  merely  due  to  an  epentliesis  of  the  vowel 
of  the  feminine  suffix  -ki;  moreover,  the  feminine  suffix  '?  actually  occurs 
in  ^  137,  6.     In  Aramaic  the  same  is  the  case,  the  masculine  suffix  being 
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•\!  and  after  a  vowel  siiiipl y  :i- ;  the  feminine  '3=,  after  a  vowel  ^>,  where, 
Ihoush  tlie  liniil  /  Is  written,  it  is  no  longer  pronoinueil.  It  is  clear  then 
that,  althongh  some  slight  moililication  has  oceiirrcd  in  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
maic, the  forms  -ka  for  the  masculine  and  -ki  for  the  feminine  appear  in  all 
the  Semitic  languages.  When,  however,  wc  examine  tlie  plural  forms,  we 
do  not  observe  the  same  uniformity.  The  Arabic  forms  are,  masculine, 
-iiim"  shortened  to  -kum;  feminine,  -i-unna;  and  with  these  correspond 
Hebrew  °?,  t?,*  and  Ethiopic  -kfmu,  -kin,  wliich  are  due  to  a  modification  of 
the  original  u  vowel.  In  Aramaic,  however,  we  have  masculine  pj,  femi- 
nine !'?,  and  in  Assyri;>n,  masculine  -kvma.  In  Arabic,  Hebrew  and  Kthi- 
opic,  therelbre,  the  final  o  marks  tlie  masculine,  the  linal  I  the  feminine 
form,  while  in  Aramaic  a  linal  1  appears  in  both  cases,  the  dillerence  of 
gender  being  indicated  by  a  change  in  the  vowel.  If,  now,  these  forms  be 
compared  with  the  suffixes  of  the  third  person,  a  close  agreement  is  appa- 
rent. In  Arabic  they  are:  second  person,  masculine, -tum« /  feminine, 
-kunna;  third  person,  masculine, -Awnm/  feminine, -Aunno;  Hebrew,  sec- 
ond person,  masculine,  °.?,  i? ;  third  person,  °?,  !? ;  Ethiopic,  second  per- 
son, masculine,  kSmu;  feminine,  kin;  third  person,  masculine,  -homu ; 
feminine,  -hun  ;  where  the  long  vowel  o  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  con- 
tracted forms  -omw,  -on  (Praetorius,  Aelh.  Gramm.,  p.  24,  note  2,  and  p.  CG). 
Aramaic,  second  person,  masculine,  p3;  feminine,  !'?;  ihiid  person,  mas- 
culine, ('n,  feminine,  TO.  Assyrian,  second  person,  masculine,  -kunu, 
-kun;  third  person,  masculine,  Sunu,  -^un;  feminine,  -sina,  -iin  ;  and  rea- 
soning from  the  close  analogy  existing  between  the  suffixes  of  the  second 
and  ihinl  persons  plural,  the  Assyrian  second  feminine  plural  suffix  should 
be  -kina  or  -kin,  as  stated  in  Wm.  Wright's  Lectures  on  the  Comparative 
Gramviar  of  the  Semitic  Languages,  edited  by  Prof.  Vi\  Kobertson  Smith 
(Cambridge,  1S90),  p.  9G.  The  form  -kina,  -kin,  however,  has  not  actually 
been  found  in  any  Assyrian  text. 

Wo  have  so  far  considered  only  the  simplest  forms  of  tlie  Assyrian  suffix 
pronoun.  Tliere  exist,  in  fact,  two  sets  of  suffixes,  one  appended  to  nominal 
forms,  the  other  to  verbs,  and  called  respectively  the  prouomina  suffixa 
nominalia,  and  the  pron.  suff.  verbalia.  All  these  suffixes,  however,  may  be 
derived  from  the  simpler  forms  mentioned  above,  and  need  not  be  fuUv 
discussed  here.  The  usual  forms  are  as  follows :  2\'ominalia,  second  person 
plural,  masculine,  -kunn,  -kun,  feminine  by  analogy  -kina  or  -kin,  though  not 
actually  found,  third  person  plural,  masculine,  -sunu,  -iun,  feminine,  -aina, 
-siti. 

Verbalia:  second  person  plural,  masculine,  -kunusi,  third  person  plural, 
masculine,  -suniti{u),  SuniUi,  feminine,  sindti,  sindsi. 

These  latter  forms  are  derived  from  the  simpler  nominalia  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  plural  terminations  -iJii't'O,  or  the  masculine  and  -ti(i(")  for  the 
feminine.  The  fact  that  we  have  the  endings  -usi  and  -dsi  alongside  of -iW 
and  -dli  has  been  explained  by  Prof.  Haupt  as  due  to  an  attempt  to  repre- 
sent the  spiration  of  the  intervocalic  n.  t)n  the  analogy,  therefore,  of  the 
nominal  suffixes  -kunu,  -sunu,  -sun,  -sina,  -sin,  we  should  expect  the  nominal 
suffix  pronoun  of  second  person  plural,  feminine,  to  be  -kina,  or  -kin;  while 
on  the  analogy  of  the  verbal  suffi.xes  -kunusi  (for  -kundli),  -suntiti[u),  -summ, 
■sindti,  -sindsi,  we  would  look  for  a  verbal  suffix  of  the  second  person,  femi- 
nine, plural  of  the  form  -kindsi,  and  this  latter  form  actually  occurs. 

On  plate  U9  *  of  the  second  edition  of  the  IV  vol.  of  the  Cuneiform  Liscrip- 
tions  of  Western  Asia  (London,  1890)  is  published  a  series  of  incantations 
directed  against  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  greater  number  of  these  charms 
are  addressed  to  certain  goddesses  designated  as  the  daughters  of  Ann,  god  of 
heaven.  They  are  exhorted  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferer,  bearing  jars 
of  pure  crystal  filled  with  purifying  water,  and  to  overcome  and  drive  out 
the  diseases  which  have  seized  upon  his  eye.  "  May  they  drive  out  and  cut 
off  the  raging  fire  within  his  eye."  It  is  in  one  of  these  incantations  we 
find  the  verbal  suffix  -kindsi.  4,  C,  Kev.,  col.  I,  1.  11,  we  read:  ammeni 
iqribkindsi  bdgu.  sa  ndri  daldalhl  sa  gi^immari  "  why  does  he  offer  ye  mud 
from  the  river  and  palm-branches."  11.  12-13:  alsikindsi  nlkdni  ul  alsikindii 
ul  tallakdni  lam  itbdkindsi  sdru  resli,  sdru  sanA  sdru  salsu  sdm  rebi.,  "I  have 
called  ye,  come,  I  have  not  called  ye,  come  not  until  there  come  to  ye  the 
four  winds,  i.  e.,  when  I  have  called  ye,"  &c.  In  this  brief  text,  then,  the 
verbal  suffix  of  the  second  person,  feminine,  plural  occurs  four  times  in 
three  lines. 


Since  writing  the  above  Professor  Haupt  has  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Bruno  Meissner  in  the  theses  appended  to  his  inaugural  dis- 
sertation, De  servilute  Jiubi/lonico-Assyriaca  (Lipsiae,  typia  Augusti  Pries, 
1892),  stated :  Suffixum  verbale  personae  secundae  feminini  plurulis  in  lingua 
assyriaca  est  kinaii  (IV  R,  29,*  ISi").  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  so  excel- 
lent an  As.syriologist  as  Dr.  Meissner  independently  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion.  According  to  Prof.  Haupt  the  original  forms  of  the  suffix  of 
the  second  person  plural  in  Semitic  were  -kumu,  and  -kima,  the  change  of  the 
intervocalic  m  to  n  representing  a  secondary  modification.  The  forms  -kumu 
and  kima  are  composed  uf  the  singular  suffixes  -ku  (a  by-form  of  the  mascu- 
line singular  sufiix  -ka,  e.  g.  Assyr.  abuku  'thy  father')  and  -ki  combined 
with  the  pronomen  indefinitum  -ma  "someliody,"  i.  e.  the  same  element  we 
find  in  the  prefix  of  the  participles  of  the  derived  conjugations.  In  -kumu 
(for  -kuma)  the  final  ti-vowel  arose  under  the  influence  of  the  u  in  the  pre- 
ceding .syllable:  abukumu  "your  father"  is  properly  "father  of  thee  and 
somebody,"  cf.  the  Sumerian  suffixes  -zunene  or  -zuenene,  &c.  (Haupt,  Keil- 
schriftlexie,  p.  139,  ?  8;  Akkad.  Sprache,  Berlin,  1883,  p.  12). 

After  the  forms  with  intervocalic  -n  had  been  restricted  to  the  feminine 
(as  we  find  them  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic),  the  original  -m  being 
retained  in  the  masculine  forms,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  preserve  the 
vocalic  differentiation  u-i  in  the  two  genders.  We,  therefore,  find  in  Arabic 
-kumu,  -kunna  instead  o(  -kumu,  -kina  {=-kima).  In  Aramaic  and  in  Assy- 
rian (which,  in  fact,  is  but  an  older  local  variety  of  Aramaic)  the  vocalic 
differentiation  was  alw!iys  retained,  and  consequently  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  change  of  intervocalic  m  (°^5'^??  Ezra  7,  17,  and  ^iS^  HiJ,  5^  3. 
9;  7,  24)  into  n  in  the  masculine  forms  after  the  analogy  of  the  feminine 
-kina  for  -kima.  The  plural  forms  of  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  hum, 
kunna,  in  Assyrian  sunu,  sina  originated,  of  course,  in  the  same  manner; 
the  original  forms  being  sumu  (=sit-\-ma)  and  sina  ^  si -^  ma  "she  + 
someone."  In  this  way  we  obtain  a  glimpse  into  the  agglutinative  stage 
of  parent  Semitic  speech. 


♦According  to  Professor  Haupt  the  vowel  of  the  mascuUue  suQix  03  is  based  on  the 
analogy  of  the  feminine  p.  (=  -kina^  -kiina).  lu  Arabic  -^-«m(w),  -kumia,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  vowel  of  the  masculine  prevails. 


Assyrian  Medicine.    By  C.  Johnston. 

[.\bstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  University  Philological  Association,  March  lt>,  1894] 

According  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (I,  197)  the  Babylonians  did 
not  employ  physicians,  but  brought  their  sick  to  the  market-place  in  order 
to  receive  the  advice  of  such  persons  as  might  be  able  to  suggest  a  remedy, 
derived  from  their  personal  experience,  or  from  that  of  their  friends. 

The  statement  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  fact  that  physicians  existed 
and  were  held  in  high  esteem,  both  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  is  abundantly 
attested  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  They  belonged  to  the  priestly  cl.'iss, 
and  in  their  practice  combined  magic  with  more  rational  methods.  It  was 
the  general  belief  that  sickness  was  due  to  the  agency  of  demons,  or  evil 
spirits  which  invaded  the  body  of  an  individual  and  produced  all  manner 
of  diseases. 

A  large  number  of  charms  and  incantations  has  been  found,  having  for 
their  object  the  expulsion  of  these  malevolent  spirits  and  the  restoration  of 
the  sufferer.  Most  of  these  charms  are  fantastic  and  absurd  in  the  extreme, 
but  occasionally  the  magical  formula  veils  a  really  sensible  prescription. 
For  example,  in  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  Vol.  IV,  p.  29* 
(col.  iv,  rev.,  11.  6-8)  is  a  charm  for  the  cure  of  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  which 
directs  the  application  of  crushed  palm-bark,  and  it  is  immediately  followed 
(11.  10-26)  by  another  in  which  ground  bark  is  recommended  as  a  remedy 
for  the  same  affection.  In  both  these  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  virtue  of 
the  charm  lies  in  the  astringent  application  recommended ;  it  is,  iu  fact,  a 
measure  very  similar  to  the  use  of  tea-leaves,  a  well-known  household 
remedy  frequently  resorted  to  in  cases  of  inflamed  eyes.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  just  what  proportion  of  superstition  and  rationality  entered 
into  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  but  the  material 
at  present  available  is  too  scanty  to  allow  of  a  settlement  of  the  question. 
Among  the  epistolary  tablets  are  a  few  letters  from  physicians,  and  from 
these  it  may  be  gathered  that  these  ancient  practitioners  did  not  entirely 
depend  upon  magic  arts.  In  one  of  them,  for  example,  plugging  the  an- 
terior nares  is  recommended  in  a  case  of  epistaxis ;  in  another,  where, 
however,  the  nature  of  the  malady  is  not  stated,  the  patient  is  advLsed  to 
anoint  himself  with  suet,  to  wash  his  hands  frequently  in  a  bowl,  and  to 
abstain  from  all  beverages  except  pure  water. 


July,  1894.] 
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A  letter  of  this  description  (  S.  1064)  is  published  with  transliteration, 
translation  and  commentary  in  Samuel  Alden  Smith's  Keilschrifllexle  Amr- 
banipal's,  Part  II,  pp.  58-63.  It  is  a  letter  from  a  physician  reporting  the 
condition  of  a  patient  under  his  charge  who  seems  to  have  been  laboring 
under  ophthalmia  or,  more  probably,  erysipelas.* 

Mr.  Smith  translates  as  follows :  An  den  K'onig,  meinen  Herrn,  dcin  KnechI, 
Arad-Nand.  Friede  seifilr  immer  und  immer  dem  Konig,  meinem  Herrn  ;  mogen 
Ninep  und  Gula  Oesundheit  des  Herzens  {und)  Oesundheit  des  Fleisches  dem 
Konig  meinem  Herrn  geben.  Ewig  Friede  !  Vm  die  aUgemeine  Enizundung  zu 
vermindern  die  um  seine  Augen  isi,  einen  Verband  darilber  habe  ich  gebunden. 
ijber  seinem  Angesicht  erhoht  es  sich.  Ocstern,  wie  vorher,  die  Wunde,  die  mitten 
hinein  gekommen  isi,  dffnele  ich.  Die  Binde,  die  darauf  {war),  nahm  ich  ab. 
Filer  auf  der  Binde  xoar,  die  Grosse  der  Spitze  des  kleinen  Fingers.  Deine  Gotter, 
wenn  ne  irgend  sein  Fleisch  daruber  wiederherstellen  konnen,  lasse  du  anflehen, 
und  sein  Mund  wird  ausgeben:  '^ Etiiig  Friede!  Das  Herz  des  Kijnigs,  meines 
Herrn,  sei  gut."    Noch  7  oder  S  Tage  wird  er  teben. 

Mr.  Smith  remarks  {I.  c,  p.  58)  that  the  disease  was  hardly  a  natural  one, 
but  that  the  patient  had  received  one,  or  perhaps  several  wounds,  one  of 
which,  affecting  the  head,  was  likely  to  prove  mortal.  The  original,  how- 
ever, contains  no  mention  whatever  of  a  wound,  nor  does  the  writer  seem 
to  regard  the  case  as  likely  to  have  a  fatal  termination.  In  fact,  Mr.  Smith 
has  entirely  missed  the  sense  of  the  text,  for  which  I  would  propose  the 
following  translation : 

To  the  King,  my  lord,  thy  servant  Arad-  Nana! 

Greeting  again  and  again  to  my  lord,  the  King!  May  the  gods  Adar 
and  Gula  grant  health  of  mind  and  body  to  my  lord,  the  King !  All  is 
well.  With  reference  to  that  sick  man  whose  eyes  are  diseased,  I  h.ad  ap- 
plied a  dressing  covering  Iiis  face.  Yesterday,  towards  evening,  undoing 
the  bandage  which  held  it  (in  place),  I  removed  the  dressing.  There  was 
pus  upon  the  dressing  the  size  of  the  tip  of  the  little  linger.  If  any  of  thy 
gods  has  put  his  hand  to  the  matter,  that  (god)  must  have  given  express 
commands.f  AH  is  well !  Let  the  heart  of  my  lord,  the  King,  be  of  good 
cheer !    Within  seven  or  eight  days  he  will  be  well. 


The  Epistolary  Literature  of  the  Assyrians. 

Johnston. 


ByC. 


[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  Ijefore  the  University  Philological  AssociatiOD,  April  20,  1894.] 

Under  the  title  of  Assyrian  letters  is  included  a  large  number  of  docu- 
ments varying  greatly  in  regard  to  contents  and  scope.  They  deal  with 
fllmost  every  phase  of  life  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  are  sometimes  of 
considerable  historical  importance.  Among  them  are  reports  of  military 
and  civil  officers  of  the  Empire,  letters  of  Kings,  and  of  private  individuals, 
proclamations,  petitions,  reports  of  priests  on  omens  celestial  and  terres- 
trial, reports  of  physicians  concerning  p.itieuts  committed  to  their  care;  in 
short,  nearly  every  species  of  epistolary  composition  is  represented  in  these 
interesting  texts.   ^ 

A  systematic  classification  of  them  is  at  present  out  of  the  question,  since 
the  great  majority  of  them  is  still  unpublished,  while  the  information  as  to 
their  contents  supplied  by  Bezold's  Catalogue  of  the  Kouyimjik  Collection  is 
of  the  vaguest  possible  character.  Many  of  those  already  published  are, 
moreover,  as  yet  very  obscure. 

The  value  of  these  letters  both  from  the  historical  data  they  contain  and 
from  the  light  they  throw  upon  Assyro-Babylonian  life  and  manners  is 
obvious.  Thus,  for  example,  from  the  proclamation  of  Asurbanipal  to  the 
Babylonians,  in  IV  K^,  45,  No.  1,  we  learn  something  of  the  methods  adopted 
by  his  brother  Samassumukin  to  stir  up  the  people  to  revolt,  and  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Assyrian  King  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity. 

K.  13  (IV  R*,  45,  No.  2),  a  dispatch  from  the  Assyrian  General,  Bel-ibni, 
reports  the  flight  of  Ummanaldas,  King  of  Elam,  from  his  capital,  and  fur- 
nishes valuable  details  in  regard  to  the  events,  which  resulted  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Elam  and  the  sacking  of  Susa,  described  in  that  portion  of  the 


•Cf.  Dr.  M.  Bartels'  paper  on  e'u  in  the  Zeilscliri/l  fur  Assi/riologie,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  179. 
According  to  Dr.  Bartels'  iiiuruf  qaqqadi  "  the  disease  of  the  head,"  or  te^u  is  the  Assyrian 
name  of  erysipelas. 

t  i.  e.  in  order  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  result. 


Annals  of  Asurbanipal  recording  the  eighth  campaign  of  that  monarch ; 
wliile  the  dispatch  K.  10  (Pinches'  Teits,  p.  6),  proceeding  from  the  same 
writer,  affords  an  insight  into  the  distracted  state  of  Elam,  which,  weakened 
by  internal  factional  contests,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Assyrian  arms. 

The  letters  of  the  old  courtier  Bammdn-sum-ugur  aflbrd  a  glimpse  into 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Assyrian  Court  of  the  days  of  the  Sargo- 
nides,  and  two  of  them  especially,  K.  183  and  K.  595,  are  models  of  courtly 
style.  The  former  complains  that,  owing  to  the  machinations  of  powerful 
enemies,  the  writer's  son  had  failed  to  obtain  a  place  at  court,  to  which,  it 
would  seem,  his  birth  entitled  him,  and,  in  moving  terms,  appeals  to  the 
King  to  remedy  the  injustice  done  him.  The  latter  (K.  595),  a  reply  appa- 
rently to  a  kindly  and  familiar  letter  from  the  King,  contains  two  distinct 
plays  upon  words,  liy  ringing  the  changes  upon  which  tlie  writer  conveys  a 
series  of  compliments  to  his  royal  master. 

In  the  text  K.  629,  the  priest  Nabil-sum-iddina  gives  the  programme  of  a 
religious  ceremony,  accompanied  by  a  procession,  to  be  held  in  honor  of  the 
god  NabA  in  the  city  of  Kelah,  in  which  he  proposed  to  take  part,  and  con- 
cludes with  pio\is  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  the  prince,  to  whom  the  letter 
is  addressed.  Letters  from  priests,  indeed,  are  very  numerous,  and  usually 
contain  answers  to  requests  for  information  concerning  lucky  or  unlucky 
days,  charms  and  similar  matters.  The  picture  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar, 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  calling  in  the  aid  of  his  magicians  and  soothsayers, 
is  by  no  means  overdrawn. 

In  spite  of  the  very  complete  system  of  laws  evidenced  by  the  contract 
tablets,  we  often  find  petitions  comjilaining  of  the  subversion  of  justice  to 
private  ends,  but  it  must  be  remembereH  that  all  such  petitions  are  ex  parte 
statements,  and  that  few  men,  who  lose  a  case  at  law,  acquiesce  entirely  in 
the  justice  of  the  decision. 

So  many  sculptures  have  been  found  representing  Assyrian  Kings  riding 
in  chariots  drawn  by  spirited  steeds,  that  it  is  interesting  to  find  a  number 
of  letters  reporting  the  arrival  of  horses  for  the  use  of  the  King,  his  house- 
hold, or  his  oflicers,  and  to  learn  that  the  most  highly  prized  breeds  of  these 
animals  were  the  Ethiopian  and  the  Median. 

These  few  examples  will  give  some  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  letters, 
and  of  what  we  may  expect  to  learn  from  them  when  a  sufficient  amount 
of  material  has  been  made  accessible.  The  study,  however,  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  one.  These  texts,  varying  in  length  from  six  or  seven,  to  sixty  or 
seventy  lines,  proceed  from  a  great  variety  of  writers,  and  come  from  every 
part  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  Individual  differences  of  style  occur,  as  a 
matter  of  course:  the  styles  of  the  courtier  Rammdn-sum  ucur,  and  of  the 
soldier  Bel-ibni  distinctly  reflect  the  personalities  of  the  writers.  Dialectic 
peculiarities  are  to  be  expected,  but  here  great  caution  must  be  exercised. 
Above  all  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  letters  are  not  composed  in 
the  classical  language  of  the  historical  and  poetical  texts,  but  in  the  col- 
loquial speech  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  of  the  time  of  the  Sargonides. 
Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  subject-matter  and  the  personality  of 
the  writer.  The  soldier,  the  priest,  the  physician,  the  astrologer,  each  has 
his  technical  terms  and  his  peculiar  style :  but  even  the  most  elevated 
epistolary  style  difl^ers  considerably  from  that  of  the  official  historical  texts. 
Words  and  forms  abound  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  this  branch  of 
Assyro-Babylonian  literature,  and  the  long  and  flowing  periods  of  the 
classical  texts  are  here  replaced  by  terser  forms  of  speech.  The  syntactical 
constructions  are  less  rigid,  while  the  employment  of  shorter  sentencets  and 
the  frequent  use  of  the  particles,  especially  of  the  emphatic  enclitic  -ni, 
renders  the  style  vivid  and  lively. 

In  speaking  of  the  epistolary  literature  of  the  Assyrians,  reference  has 
been  had  to  the  letters  of  the  later  period,  that  of  the  Sargonides  (B. 
C.  722-606),  and,  as  for  a  long  time  no  others  were  known  to  exist,  the 
term  has  become  so  permanently  fixed  that  it  has  been  retained  here 
for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Its  application  is  now,  however,  no  longer 
strictly  accurate.  In  the  winter  of  1887-88,  some  natives  found,  at 
Tel*  el-Amarna  in  Upper  Egypt,  about  350  cuneiform  tablets  which 
proved   to   consist  of  letters   and   dispatches  addressed   to   the  court  of 


•  Professor  Sayce  remarks  in  his  new  boolc  Ike  Higher  CrUklsm  and  the  Verdict  of  the 
Monuments  (Loudon,  1894),  p.  47 :  In  llie  pronunciation  of  the  natives  of  the  place  the 
final  cousonaut  uf  Td  is  not,  doubled  before  the  following  vowel.  To  write  Tell,  there- 
fore, is  to  commit  an  act  of  incorrect  pedantry.  Kayc,  however,  writes  Tell  el-IIesij.  It 
is  certainly  not  necessary  to  spell  the  word  with  double  (  in  English,  in  German  it  is 
different. 
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[No.  114. 


Egypt  of  the  15th  century  B.   C.    Amenophis  III  (1449  B.  C),  of  tlie 

IStli   (lyiiiisty,    iiKirriod,    as   has   long    been    known   from   the    Egyptian 

nionimients,  a  Mesopotauiian  princess  named   Tii  or  27ii,   liy  whom  he 

became   the   father   of  his  successor,   Amenophis   IV.     Tlie  latter,  who 

reigned  only  about  twelve  years,  seceded   from  the  national  worship  of 

Amen,  and  endeavored  to  substitute  for  it  that  of  Aten,  or  the  solar  disk. 

His  attempts  were  frustrated  by  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  priesthood, 

and  he  retired  to  a  place  about  ISO  miles  above  Memphis  on  the  Nile, 

where  he  built  a  new  town,  temple  and  palace. 

It  was  in  the  ruins  of  this  palace,  near  the  modern  village  of  Tel  el- 

Aniarna,  that  these  invaluable  tablets  were  found.     They  consist  of  letters 

and  dispatches  from  Asiatic  monarchs — among  them   Burntibttriai-h,  king 

of  Babvlon,  and  Agw-rtballil,  king  of  Assvria,  bolli  nreviouslv  known  from 

.  .        .     .       '  ' 

the  cuneiform   inscriptions — and  from  Egyptian   prefects   and   governors 

of  a  large  number  of  towns  in  Syria  and  I'hojnicia.     All  these  tablets 

are  written   in   a  variety  of  the  cuneiform   script   intermediate  between 

the  old  linear  and  the  later  cursive  form,  but  bearing  a  closer  aflinity  to 

the  Assyrian  than   to  the   Babylonian   style  of  writing.     One   of  tliese 

letters  is  composed  in  the  language  of -4rfapi,  another  in  that  of  Mitdni, 

Mesopotamian  districts,  no  specimens  of  whose  languages  had  previously 

been  discovered.     With  these  two  exceptions,  the  language  employed  is 

Assy ro-Baby Ionian,  but,   as    in    the  letters   of  the    Sargonide   period,  it 

difl'ers  considerably  from  that  of  the  historical  inscriptions.     The  language 

of  the  dispatches  from  Syria  and  Phoenicia  exhibits,  moreover,  a  number 

of  peculiarities  due  to  the   influence  of    Canaanite    environments,    and 

in  some  cases  genuine  Canaanite  words   are  added  as  glosses  to  explain 

Assyrian   words.     The  letters  from  the  more  distant  Asiatic  princes  are 

uniformly  friendly  in  tone  and  refer  to  treaties  with  Egypt,    to   mutual 

alliances  by  marriage,  and  to  interchange  of  gifts. 

With  the  close,  however,  of  the  reign  of  Amenophis  III,  begins  a  series  of 
letters  from  the  Egyptian  officers,  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  indicating  the 
decadence  of  the  Egyptian  power  in  that  quarter.  Revolt  after  revolt  is 
reported,  and  the  aid  of  troops  is  constantly  demanded.  The  cities  are  all 
falling  away  from  the  king ;  the  friends  of  Egypt  are  few  and  weak,  and 
surrounded  by  powerful  enemies;  unless  supported  by  strong  reinforce- 
ments, they  can  no  longer  hold  out  and  the  country  must  soon  be  lost. 
Most  of  these  tablets  are  to  be  referred  to  the  reign  of  Amenophis  IV, 
w  ho,  weakened  by  his  unsuccessful  contest  with  the  priesthood  of  the  old 
religion,  was  unable  to  keep  in  check  his  Syrian  vassals,  while  the  latter 
were  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  his  weakness  in  order  to  achieve  their 
independence.  It  is  a  most  interesting  fact  that  five  of  these  letters  are 
from  the  governor  of  Jerusalem,  which  thus  appears  as  a  city  of  importance 
even  before  the  Exodus. 

The  Tel  el-Amarna  letters  have  naturally  attracted  great  attention :  no 
less  than  113  papers  devoted  to  the  subject  are  registered  in  the  excellent 
bibliography  appended  to  the  British  Museum  edition  of  the  texts,  which 
appeared  in  1892.  The  field,  however,  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Com- 
paratively few  of  these  valuable  and  interesting  documents  have,  as  vet, 
been  satisfactorily  translated,  and  the  recent  discovery  of  a  cuneiform  tablet 
at  Id  el-Hesy,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lachish,  gives  fair  promise  that,  a 
no  very  distant  day,  the  treasure'may  receive  material  additions. 


Written  Examination  of  C.  Johnston,  M.  A.,  in  his 
Principal  Subject,  Assyriology. 

(1)  Give  a  transliteration  and  translation  of  the  Incantatory  Hymn   to 

GUgamesh,  Haupt,  Nimrod  Epic,  p.  93.     Comment  on 
(a)  the  name  Gil<)amesh, 
(6)  first  woixi  of  1.  4, 
(e)  third  word  of  I.  6, 

(d)  last  but  one  word  of  1.  6, 

(e)  last  but  one  word  of  I.  8, 
(/)  second  word  of  I.  10. 

(2)  Give  a  transliteration  and  translation  of  the  bilingual  Hymn  to  Istar, 

Haupt,  Keilsclirifaex(e,  p.  116,  No.  15,  explaining  the  grammatical 
features  of  both  the  Sumerian  text  and  the  interlinear  Assyrian 
version. 


Comment  especially  on 

(a)  the  dialectic  forms  in  the  Sumerian  text; 

(b)  the  Sumerian  plural  ending, 

(c)  the  Sumerian  postpositions, 
(rf)  kaldmu, 

(e)  muskiirlu, 

(/)  the  name  ISlar, 

(g)'idu"hmd," 

{h)  perraansive  of  the  Shaphel, 

(0  the  names  of  the  gods  in  U.  10-15  of  the  reverse. 

(3)  Give  a  transliteration  and  translation  of  the  Inscription  of  Elvend. 
Comment  especially  on 

(a)  the  pronoun  agd, 

(b)  the  name  Xerxes, 

(c)  the  last  word  of  1.  11. 

(4)  Give  a  cuneiform   translation   of  the   following   unpointed   Hebrew 

sentences : 

:  Nin  nSin  13  nxrn  -indh  p  O'S  nncS  r^K•  riK'  njn  N3  'isj  n 
:  nvjicip  B':i:o3  njn  nu<  ns  nS  dn  3 

:  'J1N1   nV  cm  THN   .IN   '.-1<N1  (iS    J 

:  cniy  noD  i^riNSin  -h;'n  t'.T'n  -iis'n  -jn  n 

;  -IICN    DNJ  Tin>N  D'i'D  ^Jp  D'B'  D'3313  p3  ON  ^ip  TW3  HOjn  T    t 


Written  Examination  of  C.  Johnston,  M.  A.,  in  his 
first  Subsidiary  Subject:  Hebrew. 

(1)  Point-and  translate  the  unpointed  text  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book 

of  Kuth. 
Comment  especially  on 
(a)  npHD  'njpt,  v.  12 ; 
{b)  njji-.n,  V.  13; 

(c)  TnnN3,  V.  16; 

(d)  -ir.s3,  V.  17  ; 

(e)  '3,  V.  17; 
(/■)  DHPi,  V.  19; 
ig)  ^^^=,  v.  20. 

(2)  Give  a  Hebrew  translation  (pointed)  of  the  following  cuneiform  sen- 

tences : 


^^  MK  T^i-^  ^^^ —  -^^ '  p*%:k 


Written  Examination  of  Daniel  G.  Stevens,  Jr.,  in 
his  Principal  Subject:  Biblical  Philology. 

(1)  Point  the  unpointed  text,  and  give  a  translation  in  modern  English, 
of  Ps.  110. 

(2)  Add  some  comments  on 

(a)  the  superscription :  A  psaim  of  David, 

(6)  Messianic  Psalms, 

(c)  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Septuagintal  Version  of  the  psalm. 

(2)  Give  some  comment  on  the  principal  diflerences  in  the  two  Biblical 
accounts  of  Creation,  adding  some  remarks  on  Hexateuchal  analysis  in 
general  (text  unpointedl. 

(3)  Give  a  Hebrew  translation  of  the  following  letter: 


July, 1894] 
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My  dear  Friend, 

It  is  now  two  months  since  I  wrote  to  you  requesting  you  to  purchase  for 
me,  in  your  great  kindness,  the  book  which  I  pointed  out  to  you.  I  had 
hoped  that  you  would  accede  to  my  request,  but  behold,  my  dear  friend,  up 
to  this  time  you  have  not  sent  me  anything,  and  my  soid  has  waited  in 
vain  for  a  letter.  Did  not  my  letter  reach  you  ?  for  I  do  not  understand 
what  can  hinder  you.  Are  you  sick  in  bed?  I  hope  not.  Is  your  time  so 
precious  that  you  cannot  devote  half  an  hour  to  your  friend  who  has  served 
you  many  a  day?  But  I  rely  on  your  kindness.  It  is  impossible  that  you 
should  treat  me  unfairly,  and  the  letter  from  you  and  the  book  in  question 
your  friend  who  loves  you  as  himself  is  expecting 

Daniel  G.  Stevens. 


Written  Examination  of  D.  G.  Stevens,  Jr.,  in  his 
first  Subsidiary  Subject :  Assyrian. 

(1)  Give  a  transliteration  and  translation  of  the  Assyrian  version  of  the 

Sumerian  incantation,  Haupt,  KeilschrifUexte,  p.  78,  rev.  11.  7  ff. 
Comment  especially  on 

(a)  the  last  word  of  1.  11  (p.  79), 
(6)  the  first  word  of  1.  15, 
(c)  the  last  word  of  1.  25. 

(2)  Give  a  transliteration  and  translation  of  the  second  campaign  of  Sarda- 

napalus  against  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  (V  R.  2,  28-48). 
Comment  especially  on 
(a)  sAzabu, 
(6)  innabit, 
(c)  the  last  but  one  word  of  1.  47. 

(3)  Give  a  Hebrew  translation  of  the  following  cuneiform  sentences : 

T-^  i(^^^^»^f-^^  Y  i^m  ^^^   t^^f 
Wt  ^^  •<Mi:  ^^  <<5r'-^  i.^V'^M^^ 


Report  on  Mr.  D.  G.  Stevens'  Thesis,  entitled  The 
Songs  of  the  Return.     By  Professor  Geo.  F.  Mooee. 

The  thesis  which  has  been  submitted  to  me  is  a  "  Critical  Commentarj'  on 
the  Songs  of  the  Return,  with  an  Historical  Introduction,  Linguistic  Notes, 
a  Review  of  the  Versions,  and  three  Indices."  In  the  first  part  of  the 
Introduction  (p.  6-54),  the  author  discusses  the  title  shir  hamaalolh  prefixed 
to  each  of  these  Psalms.  The  numerous  and  diverse  interpretations  of  this 
title  are  divided  into  four  classes :  1.  those  which  treat  it  allegorically ;  2. 
those  which  explain  it  as  a  technical  designation  of  some  peculiarity  in 
the  metrical  or  rhetorical  structure  of  the  poems;  3.  those  which  take  it  as 
a  liturgical  note  indicating  the  place  or  occasion  on  which  they  were  recited  ; 
4.  those  which  find  in  it  a  reference  to  the  time  or  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  composed.  This  comprehensive  review  of  the  history  of  interpre- 
tation is  painstaking  and  intelligent ;  the  criticism  of  the  proposed  explana- 
tions generally  clear  and  to  the  point. 

The  theory  which  the  author  adopts,  as  indicated  by  the  title  of  his  thesis, 
is  that  these  Psalms  are  "Songs of  the  Return,"  using  the  last  word  somewhat 
widely  for  the  period  of  the  .lewish  restoration  between  .538  and  432  B.  c. 
With  a  number  of  other  scholars  he  thinks  that  the  title  properly  belonged 
to  the  collection,  Ps.  120-134,  as  a  whole;  dnd  that  the  repetition  of  the 
words  before  each  of  the  pieces  composing  it  was  the  work  of  an  editor  or 
scribe.     It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  assume  that  the  original  form  of 


the  title  was  shire  hamaaldh  ;  shir  hamaalolh  may  be  explained,  as  Haupt  and 
W.  Robertson  Smith  have  suggested,  as  a  plural  like  bSlh  abolh,  'families,' 
and  mean  "The  Songs  of  the  Ascent,  or  Return."  The  objections  to  this 
explanation  are  not  discussed. 

The  second  part  of  the  Introduction  (p.  55-129)  is  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  Judah  from  621  to  432  b.  c.  This  sketch  is  of  somewhat  dis- 
proportionate length ;  and  that  part  of  it  which  covers  the  period  from  621 
to  538  has  no  immediate  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand.  The  author 
names  as  the  writers  whom  he  has  chiefly  consulted  in  the  preparation  of 
this  part  of  his  thesis,  Stade,  Kittel,  and  E.  Jleyer ;  in  general  he  follows 
the  first  of  these  scholars  closely,  and  his  sketch  may  not  unfairly  be 
described  as  a  resume  of  the  corresponding  chapters  of  Stade's  "Geschichte 
des  Volkes  Israel." 

The  Commentary  exhibits  in  the  first  place  a  translation  of  the  Psalms 
in  what  the  author  conceives  to  be  their  chronological  order.  The  rea.sons 
for  this  arrangement  are  given  in  the  Explanatory  Notes  which  follow,  in 
which  the  age  of  the  several  Psalms  is  discussed  and  the  attempt  made,  by 
minute  observation  of  the  correspondences  between  the  state  of  things 
implied  in  the  Psalms  and  the  history  of  the  commimity  in  Jerusalem,  to 
determine  the  dates  more  exactly.  These  notes  also  give  the  general  inter- 
pretation of  the  Psalms.  They  are  supplemented  liy  the  Linguistic  Notes, 
which  deal  with  peculiarities  or  difficulties  in  the  vocabulary  or  grammar 
of  the  Psalms.  These  are  followed  by  an  emended  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Psalms,  and,  finally,  by  an  examination  of  the  principal  variations  of  a 
number  of  versions. 

The  translation  merits  praise  both  for  its  faithfulness  to  the  original  and 
for  the  purity  of  the  English.  The  attempt  to  determine  the  order,  and  at 
least  in  a  general  way  the  date  of  the  several  Psalms  upon  the  ground  of 
internal  indicia  which  are  frequently  both  scanty  and  vague  is  a  very  deli- 
cate critical  task,  and  the  results  necessarily  possess  varying  degrees  of 
probability.  If  I  should  say  that  the  author's  solutions  seem  to  me  fre- 
quently over-ingenious  or  over-subtle,  I  should,  perhaps,  be  expressing 
my  own  skepticism  rather  than  making  a  valid  criticism  upon  his  work. 
Only  in  rare  instances,  however,  does  he  appear  to  me  to  strain  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  text  to  sustain  the  critical  hypothesis.  The  explanation  of 
the  Psalms  is  .adequate  and  judicious;  the  commentary  is  especially  strong 
in  illustration  from  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Linguistic 
Notes  show  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  a  trained 
grammatical  intelligence.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  speak  in  equally  favora- 
ble terms  of  the  Review  of  the  Versions.  The  author  has  diligently  exam- 
ined the  Septuagint  and  the  fragments  of  the  other  Greek  versions,  the 
Syriac  Poshitto,  and  the  Targum ; — the  translation  of  .Jerome  from  the 
Hebrew  is,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  not  included  in  the  siirvey.  In 
comparing  these  versions  with  the  Hebrew  text  he  has  not  sufficiently 
observed  the  character  of  the  translations  and  the  usage  of  the  individual 
translators ;  and,  in  consequence,  very  often  infers  that  the  translator  had 
before  him  a  discrepant  Hebrew  text  where  there  is  not  the  least  ground 
for  such  a  surmise.  A  single  illustration  may  make  my  meaning  clearer. 
On  Ps.  124,  4.  (p.  409)  Mr.  Stevens  writes:  "Sym.  las  x^'/""??"'  •  •  .  •  and 
"Erepos :  .  .  .  .  ois  ipapayl,  ....  had  niSnjD."  fpije  insertion  of  as,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  figurative  character  of  the  language  clear  to  the  dullest 
reader,  is  a  well-known  and  characteristic  mannerism  of  Symmachus' 
translation,  to  which  Field  has  rightly  called  attention  in  his  note  on  this 
verse  (cf.  Prolecjomena,  p.  xxxii.  f.).  The  plural  in  iis  x^'/^vpo'  (Field's 
restoration  of  the  Hexaplar  Syriac  nhSj-in  i'N  is  very  dubious,  when  com- 
pared with  Chrysostom.  There  is  thus  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Symmachus 
had  any  other  Hebrew  text  than  ours. 

In  addition  to  the  ancient  versions  named  above,  the  author  has  examined 
the  four  medieval  Arabic  translations  reprinted  by  Lagarde.  These  ver- 
sions are  derived  (directly  or  mediately)  from  the  Septuagint,  or — in  one 
case — from  the  Peshitto  (Doederlein,  in  the  Repertoriumfilr  bibl.  und  morgenl. 
LIUeralur,  1778,  1779:  Schnurrer,  Bibliolhcca  Arabica,  &c.).  Mr.  Stevens 
treats  them  as  if  they  were  translations  from  the  original,  and  seeks  to 
explain  their  peculiarities  by  variations  in  the  Hebrew  texts.  What  is 
most  remarkable  is  that,  to  the  end  of  his  investigation,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  suspected  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

The  list  of  literature  appended  to  the  Preface  shows  that  the  author  has 
consulted  the  critical  and  exegetical  literature  pretty  extensively,  though 
there  are  some  noticeable  omissions. 
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Of  the  thesis  as  a  whole  I  would  say  tliat  it  displays  a  sound  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  h>nguaf;e,  a  painstaking  and  intelligent  study  of  tiie  Psahus 
of  I'ogrces,  and  a  clear  and  orderly  method  in  the  presentation  of  the 
results.  Without  any  striking  originality,  the  author  manifests  solid  learn- 
ing, sound  training,  and  good  judgment. 

1  cordially  recommend  that  the  thesis  be  accepted  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


REPORT  ON  THE  WORK   OF   THE  ORIENTAL  SEMI- 
NARY DURING  THE  SESSION   1893-94. 

Fifteen  courses  were  given  in  the  various  departments  of  Oriental  research 
during  the  past  year,  special  attention  heing  paid  to  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  bearing  upon  it.  Dr.  Cyrus 
Adler,  Associate  in  Semitic,  resigned  after  the  Christmas  recess  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  his  duties  as  Librarian  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  his 
lectures  on  the  history  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  being  continued  by  Dr.  C. 
Johnston. 

To  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  seven  hours  weekly  were  devoted  through 
the  year.  Prof.  Haupt  gave  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus, 
special  sti-ess  being  laid  on  an  accurate  rendering  of  the  legal  style  of  the 
book  into  modern  English.  A  translation  of  some  specimen  chapters  of  the 
book,  prepared  by  Dr.  D.  G.  Stevens,  Fellow  in  Semitic,  is  given  in  the  present 
number  of  the  University  Circulars.  Prof.  Haupt  also  conducted  two  courses 
in  Etnnenlary  Hebrew,  interpreting  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Pentateuch. 
A  class  met  weekly  throughout  the  year  to  read  at  sight  selected  portions  of 
the  historical  and  poetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  under  the  guidance 
of  Dr.  Johnston.  The  advanced  students  handed  in  to  Prof.  Haupt  bi-weekly 
written  exercises  containing  idiomatic  Hebrew  expressions  translated  ft-om 
English.  Instruction  in  post-Biblical  Hebrew  was  given  during  the  first 
half-year  by  Dr.  Adler,  the  Talmudic  tract  Bdhd  Bathrd  being  studied  with 
special  reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  Prof. 
Haupt  gave  a  course  of  lectures  weekly  during  the  first  half-year,  discussing 
the  principal  problems  of  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  Dur- 
ing the  second  half-year  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  Hexateuchal  Analysis, 
besides  delivering  a  general  lecture  on  the  Oenesis  of  the  Bible  in  Levering 
Hall,  February  27. 

Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Haupt  the  Assyrian  Seminary  met  two  hours 
weekly  through  the  year,  studying  selected  bilingual  texts  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  as  well  as  the 
vocabularies  in  the  second  volume  of  that  work  and  in  Haupt's  Keilschrift- 
texle.  This  work  was  supplemented  by  occasional  exercises  in  Cuneiform 
Prose  Composition,  the  members  of  the  class  rendering  dictated  Hebrew 
sentences  into  Cuneiform.  Dr.  Johnston  met  the  third  year  students  of 
Assyrian  two  hours  weekly,  interpreting  bilingual  Hymns  and  Psalms  dur- 
ing the  first  half  year,  and  selected  Babylonian  historical  texts  during  the 
second  half-ye;ir.  Dr.  Adler  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  History  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  with  special  reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  history  of 
Israel  and  the  Old  Testament ;  after  Dr.  Adler's  resignation  this  course  was 
continued  by  Dr.  Johnston. 

In  Arabic,  an  elementary  course  was  given  by  Dr.  Johnston,  Socin's  Arabic 
Grammar  and  the  Beyrout  Chrestomathy  serving  as  text-books.  Dr.  John- 
ston also  met  the  more  advanced  students  in  Arabic  weekly  during  the  first 
half-year,  interpreting  selected  portions  of  the  Majdni-el-adab.  Prof.  Haupt 
conducted  bi-weekly  exercises  in  Arabic  Prose  Composition  through  the  year. 

Three  parts  of  the  new  polychromatic  edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  pub- 
lished under  the  editorial  direction  of  Prof.  Haupt.  were  issued  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Press  at  the  end  of  the  session.  They  contain  critical  editions  of 
the  Book  of  Leviticus  with  notes  by  S.  R.  Driver  and  H.  A.  White,  of  Oxford ; 
Joshua  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Bennett,  of  London;  and  Samuel  by  Prof.  K.  Budde 
of  the  University  of  Strassbnrg,  the  Critical  Notes  on  Samuel  being  trans- 
lated by  Eev.  B.  W.  Bacon,  D.  D.,  of  Oswego,  New  York.  Jeremiah  by 
Prof.  Comill,  of  Konigsburg  (English  Translation  of  the  Notes  by  Dr.  C. 
Johnston)  and  Ezehel  by  Prof.  Toy,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  are  in  press.  The 
second  volume  of  the  Contributions  to  Assyriology  and  Comparative  Semitic 
Grammar,  published  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  edited  by  Prof.  Haupt  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Delitzsch,  of  Breslau, 
a  volume  of  G45  pages  royal  octavo,  was  completed,  Part  5  (containing  papers 


by  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  C.  F.  Lehmann,  Bruno  Meissner  and  S.  Arthur 
Strong)  appearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 

A  lecture  by  Profes.sor  Haupt  on  The  Book  of  Ecdesiastes,  delivered  before 
the  Oriental  Club  of  Philadelphia,  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Oriental 
Studies,  {Phila.,  ISM.) 

Prof.  Haupt  read  four  papers  on  Transitive  and  Intramitive  Verbs  in  Semitic, 
the  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Rivers  of  Paradise  and  on  Two  Passages  of 
the  Chaldean  Flood  Tablet,  before  the  American  Oriental  Society  at  its  meeting 
in  New  York,  April  6-8.  He  also  presented  two  communications  to  the 
University  Philological  .\s.sociation  on  April  20  on  The  Possessive  Suffix  of 
the  First  Person  Singular  in  Assyrian  and  on  The  Cuneiform  Nanie  of  Lapis-lazuli. 
Dr.  Johnston  read  tliree  papers  before  the  University  Pliilological  Associ- 
ation on  The  Suffix- Pronoun  of  the  Second  Pe7-so7i  Feminine  Plural  (Nov.  17, 
1S93) ;  Assyrian  Medicine  (Feb.  16,  1894) ;  and  T/ie  Epistolary  Literature  of 
of  the  Assyrians  (April  20. )  Dr.  D.  G.  Stevens  read  a  paper  on  The  Songs 
of  the  Return  before  the  University  Philological  Association  (March  16.) 
Abstracts  of  all  these  Communications  may  be  found  in  the  American 
Oriental  Society's  Procetdinf/s,  April  1S94,  and  in  the  present  number  of 
the  University  Circulars. 

The  Assistant  and  the  Fellow  in  the  Depai-tment  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  at  the  end  of  the  session.  The  title  of  Dr.  Johnston's  thesis  was  The 
Epistolary  Literature  of  the  Assyrians,  his  principal  subject  being  Assyrian 
and  his  subordinates  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Dr.  Stevens'  thesis  is  entitled 
The  Songs  of  the  Return  (Psalms  120-134),  his  principal  subject  being  Hebrew 
and  his  subsidiary  subjects  .\ssyrian  and  Greek.  The  thesis  on  Paronomasia 
in  the  Old  Testament  by  Dr.  I.  M.  Casanowicz,  who  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  at  the  end  of  the  session  1891-92,  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Bibiicai 
Literature,  Vol.  XIII,  (Boston,  1894.) 


PROGRAMME    OF   THE   ORIENTAL   SEMINARY 
FOR   THE   SESSION    1894-95. 

The  following  courses  are  announced : 

1.  Lectures  ou  tlie  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Professor  Haupt.     Friday,  5  p.  m.,  during  the  first  half-year. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Professor  Hacpt.     Friday,  5  p.  m.,  during  the  second  half-year. 

3.  Elementary  Hebrew. 
Professor  HAtJPT.     Monday,  3  p.  m. 

4.  Exercises  in  reading  Hebrew  at  sight. 
Dr.  Johnston.     WeeUy  through  the  year. 

5.  Critical  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Ecdesiastes. 
Professor  Haupt.     Monday,  4  p.  111. 

6.  Prose  Composition  (Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian). 
Professor  Haupt.    Monday,  5  p.  m. 

7.  Assyrian  Seminary. 

Professor  Haupt.     Thursday,  3-6  p.  m. 

8.  Assyrian  for  beginners. 

Dr.  Johnston.     Two  hours  weekly  through  the  year. 

9.  Arabic  for  beginners. 

Dr.  Johnston.     Weekly  through  the  year. 

10.  Extracts  from  Arabic  Geographers. 

Professor  Haupt.    Friday,  4  p.  m.,  during  the  first  luitf-year. 

11.  Selected  Suras  of  the  Koran. 

Professor  Haupt.     Friday,  4  p.  m.,  during  the  second  half-year. 

12.  Syriac  for  beginners. 

Dr.  Johnston.     Weekly  through  the  year. 

13.  Ethiopic  for  beginners. 
Professor  Haupt.     Thursday,  5  p.  m. 

Instruction  in  Post-Biblical  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  the  History  of  the 
Ancient  East,  will  be  provided,  in  case  there  should  be  any  demand  for  it. 
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A  New  Polychromatic  Edition  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Prepared  by  Eminent  Biblical  Scholars  of  Europe  and 
America,  under  the  Editorial  Direction  of  Paul  Haupt. 

The  new  polychromatic  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
aims  at  presenting  as  clearly  as  possible  the  results  of  the  higher  and  lower 
criticisms.  For  this  purpose  the  emendations  necessary  for  the  restoration 
of  a  readable  text  have  been  embodied  in  the  text,  each  departure  from  the 
received  text  being  distinguished  by  special  diacritical  marks,  so  that  the 
reader  can  at  once  recognize  in  every  case,  whether  the  Qire  is  followed 
instead  of  the  KUhib,  whether  an  emendation  departs  only  from  the  Maso- 
retic  vocalization  or  division  of  the  consonantal  text,  whether  the  alteration 
is  based  on  parallel  passages,  or  on  the  ancient  versions,  or  represents  merely 
a  conjecture.  Doubtful  passages  are  marked  as  such,  and  hopelessly  corrupt 
ones  indicated  thus  ....  The  rejected  traditional  readings,  however,  are 
throughout  carefully  noted  in  the  critical  notes  appended  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  book,  where  also  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  changes  are  discussed 
as  briefly  as  possible. 

An  entirely  new  process,  designed  by  the  general  editor,  has  also  been 
employed  to  distinguish  later  additions  or  older  incorporated  sources,  these 
portions  appearing  in  difi'erent  colors.  The  text,  indeed,  is  not  printed  in 
different  colors  (which  would  have  very  much  impaired  the  legibility  of 
the  letter-press),  but  the  paper  is  colored,  so  that  the  remarkably  clear 
and  uniformly  black  Hebrew  text  of  the  diflerent  elements  of  a  book 
appears  upon  difierently  colored  back-grounds — a  process  which  can  hardly 
be  improved  upon. 

For  example,  in  the  third  part  just  published,  which  contains  the  Book 
of  Leviticus,  edited  by  S.  R.  Dkiver  and  H.  A.  White,  of  Oxford,  the 
so-called  Priestly  Code  is  printed  in  black  on  a  white  background  without 
further  coloring;  later  strata,  on  the  other  hand  (as  c.  4;  6,  23;  10, 16-20), 
appear  on  a  light  brown  back-ground,  and  the  so-called  Law  of  Holiness  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  yellow  coloring,  while  redactioual  additions  are  indicated 
by  overlining.  Secondary  marginal  glosses  are  not  admitted  into  the  text, 
but  relegated  to  the  foot-notes.  The  text  is  left  unpointed,  so  that  the  Old 
Testament  student  may  be  influenced  as  little  as  possible  by  the  Masoretic 
punctuation.  In  all  cases,  however,  where  the  omission  of  the  vowels 
might  give  rise  to  misunderstanding,  the  necessary  points  are  added,  so 
that  even  those  who  are  not  very  proficient  in  the  sacred  language  will  be 
able  to  read  the  Hebrew  without  much  difiiculty.  The  edition  will  prove 
especially  useful  for  academic  exercises  in  reading  unpointed  texts  at  sight, 
particularly  Professor  Budde's  critical  edition  of  the  Books  of  Samuel. 
Experience  teaches  that  an  entirely  unpointed  text  as  M  ijhlau-Kautzsch's 
Genesis,  or  Kraetzschmar's  Isaiah,  is  less  suitable  lor  this  purpose.  The 
text  is  divided,  according  to  the  sense,  into  larger  or  smaller  paragraphs 
and  the  lines  are  numbered  throughout  on  the  inner  margin  by  fives,  while 
the  traditional  chapter  and  verse  numeration  is  given  in  the  outer  margin. 
Occasionally  transpositions  are  introduced  to  restore  the  original,  or  at  least 
a  more  logical,  sequence. 

The  arrangement  and  the  general  make-up  of  the  whole  work,  which 
have  received  the  most  minute  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  general  editor 
exhibit  an  uncommon  degree  of  perfection.  The  text  is  printed  from  the 
new  Drugulin  Hebrew  type,  which  has,  apart  from  its  beautiful  form, 
the  addition.al  advantage  of  having  the  vowels  east  with  the  consonants. 
For  the  critical  notes  appended  an  entirely  new  Roman  type  has  been  pro- 
cured, which  is  remarkably  clear  an.l  legible  without  taking  up  much  space. 
Ornaments  in  Moorish  style  have  been  designed  especially  for  this  edition 
by  Professor  Strohl  of  Vienna  under  the  supervision  of  the  general  editor. 
The  striking  new  alligator  covers  have  also  been  especially  manufactured 
for  the  work. 

Tlie  superior  quality  of  tlie  paper  has  met  with  general  recognition. 

The  various  technical  difficulties  having  been  overcome,  the  publication 
of  the  several  parts  will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  After  Prof 
Driver's  Leviticus,  Prof.  Budde's  Samuel,  and  Prof.  Bennett's  Joshua 
will  follow;  afterwards  Prof.  Cornill's /e/'emia/j.  Prof.  Toy's  Ezehiet,  Prof. 
Moore's  Judges,   Prof.   Kittel's  Chronicles,  Prof.  Cheyne's  Isaiah,  and 


Prof.  Wellhausen's  Psalms.  Samuel,  Joshta,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  are  in  press. 
Chronicles,  Judges,  Isaiah,  Psalms  will  be  issued  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
so  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  work  will  be  ready  in  the  near  future. 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Kings,  Proverbs,  Daniel,  Ezra-Nehe- 
miah  will  be  printed  next  year.  The  Minor  Prophets  and  the  Five  Megillolh, 
edited  by  seventeen  eminent  American,  English,  and  German  scholars, 
will  be  issued  in  two  parts  in  1S96.  To  the  complete  work  will  be  added 
a  Rabbinical  supplement,  edited  by  M.  Friedmann,  of  Vienna,  and  S. 
ScHECHTER,  of  Cambridge.  The  list  of  contributors,  printed  on  the  last 
page  of  tlie  prospectus,  furnishes  the  best  guarantee  that  the  contents  of 
the  work  will  satisfy  the  highest  expectations. 

The  price  of  the  single  parts  has  been  placed  very  low,  that  the  edition 
may  find  the  widest  circulation,  especially  for  academic  classes.  To  secure 
this.  Professor  Haupt  has  foregone  all  extra  editorial  remuneration ;  but 
if  a  public-spirited  American  had  not  placed  quite  a  considerable  sum  at 
the  disposal  of  the  general  editor  for  this  work,  the  edition  could  not  be 
sold  for  less  than  double  the  present  price. 

The  prices  of  the  succeeding  parts  will  likewise  be  made  very  low,  to 
render  this  indispensable  work  accessible  to  every  Bible-student.  After 
the  publication  of  the  final  part,  artistic  covers  for  binding  the  complete 
work  will  be  furnished  at  a  moderate  cost.  Each  part  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, so  that  the  gradual  acquisition  of  the  entire  work  will  be  possible 
to  all  theological  students  and  teachers. 


Polychromatic  Large-Paper  Edition  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  Hebrew,  edited  by  Paul  Haupt. 

The  Hebrew  text  is  here  printed  in  colors  according  to  the  new  process 
devised  by  Professor  Haupt,  the  remarkably  clear  black  Hebrew  type 
appearing  on  difierently  colored  backgrounds.  In  this  way,  all  later  addi- 
tions, or  older  sources  incorpor.ited  in  the  Biblical  books,  are  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  original  text.  The  type  employed  is  the  new  Hebrew 
of  the  well-known  Press  of  W.  Dkugulin,  Leipsic,  cut  after  the  old 
Amsterdam  matrices.  The  Roman  type  used  for  the  Notes,  is  also  entirely 
new.  The  letterpress  is  adorned  with  artistic  Moorish  ornaments  designed 
especially  for  this  edition  by  Professor  Steoiil,  of  Vienna.  The  entire 
make-up,  which  has  I'eceived  the  most  careful  supervision  on  the  part  of 
the  General  Editor,  represents  in  every  detail  the  acme  of  modern  typo- 
graphical art. 

The  paper  used  for  this  large  paper  edition  is  the  finest  heavy  plate 
paper  from  the  mill  of  Messrs.  Sieler  &  Vogel,  Leipsic.  The  weight  of  a 
single  form  of  16  pages  is  SJ  ounces.  The  size  is  folio  32,  5  x  2.5  cm.  =  nearly 
(13  X  10  inches)  with  a  generous  margin  on  all  four  sides.  The  individual 
parts  of  this  large-paper  edition  will  be  issued  in  ornamental  covers  of 
Moorish  design.  After  the  completion  of  the  entire  work  a  magnificent 
binding  will  be  provided. 

The  publishers  can  not  pledge  themselves,  however,  to  issue  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  this  large-paper  edition,  in  case  the  demand  for 
this  costly  publication  should  not  be  sufficiently  encouraging.  The  print- 
ing in  colors,  for  example,  costs  about  one-half  more  for  the  120  copies  of 
the  large-paper  edition  than  for  the  2000  copies  in  4o.  For  bibliophiles, 
therefore,  the  first  issues  will  probably  be  all  the  more  valuable. 

The  large-paper  edition  is  limited  to  120  copies,  numbered  and  signed 
by  the  general  editor.  The  names  of  the  subscribers  to  the  complete  edition 
will  be  prefixed  to  it  in  the  order  of  their  subscriptions.  Of  course,  only 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  complete  large-paper  edition  can  be  sure  of 
getting  the  individual  parts  signed  throughout  by  the  general  editor  with 
the  same  number.  The  price  of  all  the  20  parts  of  the  large-paper  edition 
(including  the  Rabbinical  appendix  prepared  by  M.  Fkiedmann,  of  Vienna, 
and  S.  ScHECHTER,  of  Candjridge)  will  probably  not  exceed  £20,  or  $100. 
Each  of  the  20  parts  will  be  sold  separately  at  the  price  of  about  XI,  or  $5.00. 
The  work  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  collection  of  every  bibliophile ;  it  may 
also  serve  as  a  most  appropriate  gift  to  any  one  interested  in  the  Bible, 
especially  the  Old  Testament. 
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